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THAT 
TERW, 
SEVEN 
MILE 


V ] HEN Nora and the chil- 
dren drove into the door- 
yard Mrs. Richel came out 

to meet them. She was a stout, 
rosy-cheeked matron, and her 

cordial greeting reassured Nora; 

but just as Richard was lifting 

her trunk from the buckboard 

an old woman whose hair hung in 

a mass of silvery curls down her 

back, and whose eyes were 

blacker and more piercing than 

any eyes that Nora had ever seen, 

came hobbling round the cor- 

ner of the house. 

Catching sight of the group, 
the old woman lifted the heavy 
cane that she was carrying and 
shook it threateningly at Richard. 
“Don’t you unload that, Dick!” 
she cried shrilly. “Don’t you do 
it! We don’t need any company 
here. My son’s got enough to 
do to feed his fambly without 
anybody comin’ with a trunk. We don’t 
like company; we don’t like visitors!” 

Mrs. Richel laid a hand on her 
mother-in-law’s shoulder. “There, 
there, mother!” she said. “This is Miss 
Dale, the new schoolma’am.” 

“No difference,’ insisted the older 
woman. “If she be a schoolma’am, she 
eats, don’t she? Jimmy can’t afford 
for people to impose on him.” 

“She’s going to pay her board, 
mother,” said Mrs. Richel. 

But the old lady’s sharp glance was 
directed at Nora, who, not knowing 
what was best to do, was sitting still. 
Suddenly all signs of anger left the old 
woman’s face, and she smiled. “I do 
swan,” she declared, “that’s jest like 
a dress I wore to a dance back in 
Centerville. Get down, gal, and come 
up closer; I want to look at it.” 

Encouraged by an emphatic sod 
from Mrs. Richel, Nora got out of the 
wagon, and Richard, who had not 
ventured to remove the trunk, now 
with the aid of Rebecca carried it off. 

Grandma paid no attention to them; 
she was running her withered fingers 
over Nora’s sleeve and murmuring 
her delight: “The very same teeny 
pink roses in a tan ground and 
trimmed with narrer black velvet rib- 
bon. Oh, them were the days, gal, 
them were the days! And I was the 
belle—the belle of Centerville.” 

Now that the old woman was in 
a good humor, Nora could well believe 
that she had been a beauty before time 
had silvered her curls. 
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“Oh, them were the days, gal, them were the days!” 


“She'll be all right now,” said 
Mrs. Richel, taking Nora’s arm as 
they went to the house, “and you 
mustn’t pay any attention to her, 
Miss Dale. She doesn’t mean 
anything.” 

Later in Nora’s room, which 
was large and comfortable, she 
explained further: “You see 
how ’tis, Miss Dale. My husband’s mother 
had a hard sick spell a few years back, and 
it affected her mind. Some of the neighbors 
think she ought to be put in an asylum, but 
as long as she isn’t dangerous we can’t bear to 
do it. Of course she’s an awful trial some- 
times; she’s got a way of criticizin’ people if 
they come here to spend the day or eat a 
meal with us. Some of ‘em get mad and won’t 
come back. But they’re not spiting granny 
none; they’re just slighting me; and I think it 
shows a poor spirit not to overlook an old 
woman’s foolishness. You’re not going to be 
narrer-minded like that, are you, Miss Dale ?” 
She took Nora’s hands in her own. 

“T’ll try not to be,” Nora replied, smiling, 
“but I’ve never been round anyone like that. 
You will have to tell me how to treat her.” 

“Just side in with her as much as you can, 
and when she says anything mean remember 
she’s an old woman and not responsible.” 

“Tl try,” said Nora. 

At supper time Ruth and Rebecca came to 
call her, and she descended the stairs with one 
on each side of her. They gave her a chair 
between them, and Grandma Richel and 
Richard sat opposite. At first the old woman 
seemed absorbed in eating and paid no atten- 
tion to the conversation of the others. Mr. 
Richel, who was naturally a quiet man, said 
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little, and Mrs. Richel was too 
busy waiting on the table to do 
much talking; so it was the chil- 
dren that carried on most of the 
conversation. 

Mrs. Richel was a good cook, 
and Nora enjoyed the food, but 
when she accepted a second help- 
ing of string beans grandma, who 
apparently had been oblivious of all that had 
been going on round her, suddenly fixed her 
sharp black eyes on Nora. “You’ve got a great 
appetite for such a small body!” she ex- 
claimed indignantly. “But I knew how ’twould 
be; I’ve always known ’twas the slim ones 
could carry the most victuals!” 

“There, there, mother,” Mrs. Richel said 
soothingly. 

But grandma turned on her angrily. “Ain’t 
it the truth?” she cried. “But you don’t 
sympathize with my poor son Jimmy. Some- 
body’s always imposin’ on him and tryin’ to 
eat him out of house and home.” 

“Don’t take on so, mother,” muttered Mr. 
Richel, without looking up from his plate. 

“Please don’t mind, Miss Dale,” Rebecca 
pleaded. And Nora, embarrassed, unhappy and 
yet struggling with a desire to laugh, pre- 
tended to eat. The old woman laid down her 
knife and fork to watch her. 

It was Richard that saved the day. “Did 
you say you used to have a swell dress like 
that, granny ?” he asked. “All roses and rib- 
bons just like that ?” 

Grandma turned eagerly from Nora and 
explained in detail that the dresses were as 
like as two peas, except that her own dress 
had had hoops. “The very biggest set I could 
buy in Centerville,” she declared proudly. 


By Katherine 
M. 
Harbaugh 


Chapter Four 
Nora pays for her 
meals 


After supper Ruth took her 
grandmother by the hand, and 
they wandered away to see a nest 
of kittens in the barn. “She'll 
probably not come in till dark; 
she'll play with Ruth just like 
another child,” Mrs. Richel said 
with a sigh of relief. 

It was always hard for Mr. 
Richel to talk to a stranger. After 
a silence he said, “My mother — 
well, Miss Dale, of course it 
makes it awkward to have any 
company, her being like that, but 
she was.an awful good, kind 
mother to me, and I can’t bear to 
shut her up in some institution, 
like the neighbors think I ought. 
As long as she’s not dangerous 
I can’t do it. I couldn't rest a 
moment, not knowin’ how she 
was treated. They do say they’re 
not always kind in those places; 
and some days she’s as sensible as 

you or me. Then it would break her 
heart to think I'd put her away.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be right,” added Mrs. 
Richel. 

“So I hope you'll just overlook 
things,” continued her husband. “Some 
people don’t, and they won’t come 
here, and that makes it lonesome for 
my wife and children.” 

“Tl not mind,” said Nora. “Only 
isn’t there any way I could get her to 
like me?” 

“T don’t know; she hates to see any- 
one eat here. Strange too; when she 
was natural she loved to have com- 
pany.” 

Mr. Richel went out on the vine- 
covered porch, and Mrs. Richel had a 
good talk with Nora. The good woman 
liked to get other people to talk and 
in that way learn their opinions on 
everything that she was interested in. 
She had a keen, wholesome mind of 
her own, and Nora found her conver- 
sation entertaining. The evening passed 
quickly. 

Day was just breaking the next 
morning when Nora was startled from 
a dreamless sleep by a hand grasping 
her shoulder and shaking her vigor- 
ously. She looked up to see Grand- 
mother Richel bending over her; those 
keen black eyes were gazing into her 
face. “Get qut o’ here, drat ye! Didn’t 
I tell ye to keep your trunk out o’ the 
house?” Her voice trembled, and the 
mass of silvery curls, all disheveled 
now, hung about her shoulders. 

Nora was greatly frightened; but, 
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remembering that she had once heard that it 
is usually best to humor people like Grandma 
Richel, she smiled and turned on her side. 
“All right; all right, grandma,” she said 
soothingly. 

“Well, hurry up,” urged the old woman, 
pulling back the bedclothes with a jerk. “Ye 
ought to be ashamed to impose on a good 
boy like my: Jimmy.” 

Shrinking under her fierce eyes, Nora began 
to dress; and the old woman impatiently beat 
a tattoo with her cane while she waited. Just 
then Mrs. Richel hurried into the room. “Now 
this is just too bad of you, granny,” she said 
reproachfully.. Grandma turned to her in as- 
tonishment. Her look of anger faded into 
bewilderment. “Don’t you want to see the 
kittens?” coaxed Mrs. Richel, taking her by 
the arm. 

“Oh, yes, the kittens! Let’s go find them, 
Maggie,” grandma said eagerly. “The little 
all white one’s mine; the gray one’s Dick’s; 
and the black-and-white-spotted one’s the 
girls’.” With a guileless smile she accompanied 
her daughter-in-law from the room and left 
Nora ready both to laugh and to cry. 

Mrs. Richel soon returned. “You needn’t 
be afraid of grandma, Miss Dale,” she assured 
Nora. “She never gets violent, only she has 
such queer ideas about strangers; she always 
thinks somebody’s imposing on Jimmy.” 

“Maybe she will get used to me,” said Nora 
hopefully. 

Knowing that she could not sleep any 
more, she followed Mrs. Richel downstairs 
and wrote a letter home before breakfast. 

The next few days were much like the first. 
Grandma Richel invariably criticized Nora’s 
appetite at the table, but her thoughts were 
easily diverted; a question from her son 
would start her rambling on some other topic. 
It was in the early morning that she would 
always remember her grievance and, man- 
aging in some way to evade whoever was 
trying to watch her, would enter Nora’s room, 
the door of which had neither lock nor bolt— 
for the simple reason that grandma invariably 
removed them as soon as they were put into 
place. One morning she succeeded in pulling 
Nora’s trunk from the room, without waking 
her, and sent it crashing down the stairs. The 
racket wakened the entire family, and they 
came rushing to find the old woman chuck- 
ling gleefully and murmuring over and over, 
“Now then, drat her, I guess she’ll go!” 

“This is really too much,” declared Mrs. 
Richel when they had coaxed the old woman 
away and had carried the trunk back. Nora 
agreed with her. 

At the family consultation that followed 
Mr. Richel said reluctantly, “I suppose you 
ought to leave, Miss Dale. I never knew 
mother to do anything like that before.” 

“T simply can’t make her understand that 
Miss Dale is not visiting, but pays for her 
board,” said Mrs. Richel. 

“Mamma,” exclaimed Richard, “I’ve thought 
of a plan! You have Miss Dale pay her board 
to pa right before granny tonight; then she’ll 
understand.” 

“She’d forget it the next day,” objected his 
father. 

“Ves, but have her pay you every night, at 
the supper table. Just try it.” 

Accordingly that evening Nora handed Mr. 
Richel several coins of small denomination, 
“to make it look like lots,” as Richard had 
stipulated. Grandma was immediately inter- 
ested, and Nora explained impressively, “This 
is to pay for my meals.” Mr. Richel and his 
wife thanked her, and grandma’s black eyes 
sparkled with delight. 

“There now!” she exclaimed. “That’s act- 
ing like a lady. I always thought maybe 
you'd treat Jimmy right, schoolma’am, an’ 
not try to sponge off of him. Now, Jimmy, 
you just put that money by till you can buy 
a good heifer calf.” 

Thereafter she invariably told every visitor 
that the schoolma’am always paid for her 
victuals and did not impose on her poor 
Jimmy as some folks imposed on him; and, 
if the listener happened to be taking a meal 
with them, grandma would cast him a with- 
ering look as she said it. 

Nora’s pupils were usually well behaved in 
the schoolroom. She had won their affection 
and found them anxious to please her. But 
sometimes there would come a. day when, 
regardless of consequences, the children one 
and all were bent on having a bit of fun. 
Every teacher knows those days when the 
most docile student suddenly becomes rebel- 
lious. 

“Poor things, it’s their natural animal spir- 
its bubbling up,” Nora would say to herself 
at such times. “Civilization’s hard on young- 
sters, forcing them to sit quiet so many long 
hours when they are longing to gambol and 
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caper like lambs, colts and other young things. 
But of course discipline must be maintained, 
ot my name will be a shame and scandal.” 

She would usually try with some innova- 
tion to stem the tide of revolt, which first 
became apparent in many trifling infractions 
of law such as whispering, giggling and draw- 
ing comic pictures. She might suddenly pro- 
pose a spelling match or extempore speeches 
by each in turn. The whole school would 
choose the subject of the speeches and would 
criticize each speaker in a good-natured way. 
With something novel of that kind Nora had 
always been successful in rousing the flagging 
interest of her pupils. 

One afternoon after several quiet days in 
which the children had worked well at their 
lessons she realized that the “giggling fit” was 
epidemic again; on opening the drawer of her 
desk and reaching down for a tablet, she had 
laid her hand on a nice fat toad, and the 
children had burst forth laughing. Although 
she was certain that Lewis Gilette had put it 
there, she knew that there was no use to ask 
who the culprit was. So she joined in the 
laughter, put the toad outside and then sug- 
gested that they write a ten-minute essay on 
the subject of toads to see which pupil could 
tell the most about them. She herself, not 
being well informed about toads, opened the 
children’s encyclopedia that her mother had 
sent and when the essays were ready man- 
aged to add a few facts to the common 
knowledge. 

After the discussion that followed Nora 


saw that her pupils were still aching for fun . 


of some sort and knew that while they were 
in that mood they would only slight their 
regular lessons. Looking out of the window, 
she sighed in sympathy with them. She could 
hear the gurgling of Seven Mile Creek; a blue 
jay in a pine tree by the door called harshly; 
a rock squirrel with cheeks puffed out with 
food and bushy tail curved above his back 
scampered over a boulder. Everything seemed 
alive—flying, hopping, running. No wonder 
those other young things, her pupils, found it 
irksome to sit still and read dry pages. All the 
outside world was calling! 

“T am going to omit writing and spelling 
today,” said Nora, “and let you practice 
doing one of the most important things you 
will have to do when you grow up. Now 
what do you suppose that is?” 

There were various guesses. Jennie Hoyt 
said “sweeping out an office,” and Frank in- 
sisted that it was “learning to make change.” 

They all agreed when Nora declared that it 
was writing a business letter. “Half of you,” 
she said, “pretend you are merchants with 
things to sell, and the other half pretend you 
are customers and write a letter ordering a 
bill of goods. The ones who are merchants 
must answer the letters, acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of orders and say when they will ship 
the goods or, if they are out of the articles 
ordered, explain the circumstance. Try to do 
it in good business form.” 

The children were interested immediately. 
“But how shall I know if I am a customer or 
a storekeeper ?” asked Tommy. 

Nora settled the matter by appointing half 
of them merchants and half customers; but 
she allowed them to choose their own kinds 
of business and the names of the various 
firms. “You may arrange that part at recess,” 
she said. “Don’t come to me for help; I want 
to see how well you can do it without my 
assistance.” 

At recess the boys and girls gathered in 
interested little groups. 

Nora, seated under the pine, watched the 
fleecy clouds floating in the clear blue sky. 
She could hear the children explaining and 
arguing and laughing. “I’m glad I suggested 
it,” she thought. “Now they'll forget about 
mischief and get their spelling and writing 
just the same.” 

How studious they were during the next 
period! Nora’s dictionary was consulted fre- 
quently; heads were bent low, and pencils 
were gripped firmly. “A model school,” thought 
Nora, glancing round the room. 

But when it was time to read the letters 
aloud she realized that their laughter had 
been smothered only to burst forth with 
renewed vigor. The merchants had chosen the 
queerest kinds of business; the customers had 
sent the strangest orders! Even serious George 
was guilty of writing this letter: 


The Animal Company, Orchard, Idaho. 

Mr. Thomas Brown: 

Dear Sir. I hereby send $10 (ten dollars), for 
which please send me one dozen of your best 
grasshoppers for fishing bait. Also send me five 
green potato bugs to exhibit at the fair. 

Please send these animals alive and rush this 
order, as the fair closes day after tomorrow. 

Yours truly, George Wyan. 


Lewis Gilette, in reply to an order from 
May, wrote: 


Mr. John Jackrabbit, Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Dear Sir. I cannot supply you with the animals 
you want at present, as we haven’t any on the 
market. But the $300.00 that you sent will come 
in nicely this winter to supply my other animals 
with food. Yours truly, 
Cat & Dog Company. 


Nora tried to refrain from laughing, but 
finally joined in the merriment and then 
insisted that they apply themselves to hard 
work, “The first one who feels funny must 
leave the room and stay till he can behave 
himself,” she warned them, and, since they 
had had their laugh, they soon became quiet. 

“Yet some people think it must be so easy 
to teach a small school!” thought Nora when 
four o’clock came and she dismissed them. 

There were unusual storms in Colorado 


HENRY 
SELLS A 
BOOK 


CBy Ernest 
Elwood 
Stanford 


ENRY HOYT dropped 
off the two-car “rat- 
tler” and looked at- 

tentively at what he could 
see of the town of Renwick. 
He did not have to look far. 
On the right of the twist- 
ing railway a broad shallow 
river made the best of a 
brief wide space in its 
narrow valley and flowed placidly. Beyond 
the river a dense ring of hardwood fringed 
the lower slope of a precipitous mountain, the 
stark granite peak of which frowned for- 
biddingly through stunted spruce and hem- 
lock. The narrow shelf on the nearer bank of 
the river was barely wide enough to hold a 
little wide-roofed station and two hitching 
posts, to one of which, with apparently need- 
less precaution, was tied an elderly sorrel 
horse that in turn was somewhat precariously 
hitched to an elderly buggy. A rocky chasm 
that looked like a dried watercourse led off 
somewhere to the left and disappeared on the 
side of a mountain that in most respects was 
like its rugged mate across the river. 

The door of the little station opened, and a 
man came out. If Henry had had time to 
imagine a typical inhabitant of those sparsely 
inhabited wilds he would have pictured just 
such a man. He was tall, spare, bent, bushy- 
browed and astonishingly bearded. Amid the 
thousand shrewd wrinkles in his ancient 
weather-beaten face two faded but keen eyes 
looked steadily at Henry. 

As Henry was looking critically at Ren- 
wick, so also was he being critically scruti- 
nized; and he was acutely aware of the fact. 
To be eighteen years old and yet to look no 
more than fifteen will often make a person 
feel acutely self-conscious when stared at. By 
his round, ruddy, guileless face, upon which 
a week’s neglect had barely raised the sign 
of down, by his inexpensive but undeniably 
“college-cut” clothes and by the heavy bat- 
tered bag in his right hand and the little 
shiny black bag in his left, Henry was being 
mentally carded and indexed under the. cap- 
tion “book agent,” and he knew it. 

“My name’s Seth Lampson; I drive the 
stage,” announced the old man of the gray 
beard and jerked his thumb toward the sleepy 
sorrel. “Calc’late you’ll want to ride up, won’t 
you?” 

It was a statement rather than a question; 
but Henry was on the point of calculating 
otherwise. The store of silver in his trousers 
was painfully small, and, since he planned 
to spend most of the summer on foot, ke 
might, he thought, just as well walk now as 
later. Then another thought struck him. 
From this possibly oldest inhabitant he might 
learn something valuable about this unknown 
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during the August of that year. One night in 
particular the rain fell in torrents; Seven Mile 
Creek, already high, overflowed its banks and 
flooded fields of grain. The roads were washed 
out, and for that reason there was no school 
on Thursday. On Friday the startling news 
came that Mr. Wyan was missing. He had 
started on a trip over the range on horseback 
Thursday afternoon. Thursday night his horse 
had returned, still saddled. Greatly alarmed, 
Mrs. Wyan had sent George to make in- 
quiries. He found that his father had not 
reached the cowboys’ camp, and that no one 
had seen him on the road, but that a ranch- 
man had picked up his hat farther down on 
Seven Mile, where it had caught on some 
bushes by the bank of the raging stream. 
Had Mr. Wyan, trying to ford the water, 
been swept from his horse and drowned? 


TO BE CONTINUED. 






The ancient driver 
was an ideal 
listener 






locality where he hoped to sell books. “How far 
is it? What’s the fare?” he asked cautiously. 

“Fifty cents,” replied the driver laconically. 

“Cheap enough,” said Henry and tossed his 
baggage into the rear of the buggy. 

“Tis,” agreed Mr. Lampson. “I’ve been 
known to make it a dollar for them as looked 
like they could afford it.” 

“I’m glad I don’t,” Henry replied and 
grinned. 

“T most always carry ’em up,” continued 
the driver, tossing a lank mail sack after 
Henry’s luggage. “‘Gen’ly they walk back. But 
then that’s downhill.” 

With that cheering information he un- 
snapped the tie rein and clambered over the 
wheel. Henry followed him, and the sorrel, 
carefully guided, moved off toward the rocky 
chasm. Henry hung on with both hands as 
the wagon jolted over the stones. 

“Another year or two an’ that road’ll need 
fixin’,” the old gentleman observed when they: 
had reached a smoother stretch. “And now if 
ye’re comf’tably settled, what ye carryin’? 
A book on the Bible for young folks? Or a 
compendium of universal information? Or 
mebbe a cookbook ?” 

“None of them,” replied Henry and in a 
flash realized that here was opportunity. In 
his inexperience he had not thought of the 
driver as a purchaser, and he was half an- 
noyed, half pleased, that opportunity had so 
plainly sought him. To be sure the eloquent 
district agent from whom Henry drew—or 
rather was to draw—his commission had told 
him that the people of those wilds were pos- 
itively yearning for the stupendous store- 
house of information that it was Henry’s 
privilege to carry to them; but he had not 
expected to have a chance to sell a book al- 
most as soon as he reached the station. For- 
tunately, this new-found “prospect” was 
hardly in a position to get away from him. 
And the commission he would get would 
repay his fare fourfold! 

“None of them,” he repeated. “It’s the 
World Revised, world atlas and_ history 
brought up to date, redrawn and remapped 
in accordance with the provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and with later international 
agreements. It’s —” 

_ And for perhaps ten minutes Henry spoke 
in the glowing uninterrupted strain that the 
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publishers of the celebrated book had urged 
in their slim black-bound book of instruc- 
tions to agents. All the while the patient horse 
toiled steadily uphill along a rutted road that 
followed the curves of a rock-bedded brook 
between ledge-girt hillsides. The road ap- 
peared to be well-traveled, but as yet they 
had not met a single person; nor had they 
passed a dwelling. Only one bush-grown 
cellar hole close to the roadway showed that 
at one time some one had tried to wrest a 
living from among the boulders. 

The ancient driver was an ideal listener. He 
did not once interrupt Henry’s discourse, and 
he showed interest at just the right time and 
amazement at just the proper intervals. He 
bent over in the careening wagon and with 
nearsighted eyes and crooked finger traced 
the curving lines that severed a purple 
Czecho-Slovakia from a yellow renewed Po- 
land, from a green aggrandized Roumania and 
from a bright pink impoverished Hungary. 

“Now!” said Henry and with a dexterous 
twist pulled out an order blank with one 
hand and a neatly sharpened pencil with the 
other. “You sign. right here, and then in 
these blanks indicate whether you wish the 
durable buckram, the handsome _ three- 
quarters-morocco or the sumptuous full- 
sheep binding.” 

The ancient charioteer of the mountain 
roads straightened and sighed in a wheezy 
manner. “I don’t never buy a book,” he said 
ruminatively, reaching forward to urge the 
sorrel quickly over a brief level stretch of 
road. “‘We’ve got a free public lib’ry here in 
Renwick, and I don’t need to. But I do dote 
on hearing you fellers talk on ’em. It passes 
the time over these plaguy roads. You speak 
that piece real well. There was one or two 
lines some diff’rent from usual, an’ mebbe 
some left out. I notice you never called the 
thing a compendium. That’s a real takin’ 
word, I think; anyhow it seems to sell lots 
of books that ain’t got but little else to 
recommend ’em. If I was ever going to buy 
a book I think ’twould be a compendium of 
something. Don’t you reckon ’twould be a 
good idee to work that word in som’ers? 
People up here is sort of used to it, and I 
reckon they’d miss it.” 

Henry gulped. So completely had he been 
under the spell of his own eloquence that he 
had not even thought of failing. A mere re- 
fusal would have been shock enough, but 
this bland evidence that the old fellow had 
been critically making game of him added 
insult to injury. Henry checked a violent im- 
pulse to get out and walk. “Would you buy 
it if I did put the word in?” he asked feebly. 

“Wa-al, no; but other folks might. I’d like 
to see ye do well, specially as ye ain’t rung 
in that line about workin’ your way through 
college. I s’pose ye are working your way ?” 

Henry nodded. He had felt rather proud 
that he had spoken only of the book itself, 
but he did not enjoy being complimented in 
this patronizing way. 

“That’s good,” continued Mr. Lampson. 
“A college eddication is a great thing, I s’pose. 
Unsartain though. If ye stay back in these 
hills and learn nothing but the three R’s, there 
ain’t more’n two-three ways you can make 
a tarnation fool of yourself. But with eddi- 
cation in the city seems like there ain’t no 
end to the ways and means o’ ruination a 
man can find.” 

Henry did not reply immediately. In taking 
so philosophical a turn the discussion had got 
away from the main subject. Few people had 
ever called Henry brilliant, yet there was in 
him a certain pertinacity. He rebelled at the 
idea of this complacent old man’s never buy- 
ing a book, and after his momentary irritation 
had gone he determined grimly to leave the 
gently sardonic Mr. Seth Lampson a dura- 
ble memento of their acquaintance, bound in 
durable buckram, handsome three-quarters 

morocco or sumptuous full sheep. Yet neither 
the slim instruction book nor the urbane 
district agent who had allotted him his first 
territory seemed to have provided him with 
any ammunition that would bring an ob- 
stinate person like Mr. Lampson to sudden 
terms. And Henry did not wish by any false 
move to jeopardize whatever good impres- 
sion he might already have made. 

The wagon, which had been going steadily 
uphill, had come in sight of a grassy clear- 
Ing on a level plateau, in the centre of 
which was the first sign of present human 
habitation that Henry had observed since he 
had turned his back on the station. 

“There’s Hendrick Houghton’s house,” ob- 
served Mr. Lampson pleasantly. “Hendrick, I 
s’pose, is the book-buyin’est person in Ham- 
ilton County.” He took out a huge hunting- 
case silver watch almost as large as a Spanish 
onion. “Ten minutes to spare. You run in and 
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Though the dog was not hurt, the winding of the cord . . . held him 
tight against the spokes 


sell a book to Hendrick. Ten minutes is plenty 
time. I’ve knowed it done in four. But don’t 
take more than ten, unless ye want to walk. 
The United States mail in Renwick ain’t never 
late. I’ve got a reputation.” 

“T’m not looking for easy marks,’ Henry 
replied shortly, but nevertheless he made a 
mental note of the house. “Just now I’m talk- 
ing to you.” 

The driver chuckled dryly, and his leathery 
face broke into something like a grin. “Do 
tell!” he ejaculated, clucking to urge the sor- 
rel into a gentle trot. “Well, go ‘long and 
talk.” 

Feeling scarcely at his best in front of so 
placid a form of opposition, Henry began to 
talk about the book. He talked for perhaps 
five minutes, but his arguments did not sound 
convincing even to himself. 

“You ain’t doing so well,” Mr. Lampson 
interrupted him presently. “You seem to sort 
of lack something; I guess it’s what they call 
spontaneity. You want to work out that fol- 
lc w-up stuff a little better. Most folks ain’t 
goin’ to fall fust crack out the box. You re- 
peated yourself two-three times. Well, I’ve 
got to stop here.” 

They had come to a second clearing, the 
buildings of which lay well back from the 
road. “I’d drive in,” said the old man, “but 
I see as how Job’s got the roadway all tore 
up, digging for a water pipe.” 

He wrapped the reins round the stock of 
the whip and, springing over the wheel, 
started for the house with a package that he 
had pulled from the rear of the wagon. 

Henry was sitting thoughtfully on the seat 
when a sudden shout made him look up. Mr. 
Lampson was rounding the corner of the 
house with astonishing haste; his hat was 
falling off, and his long beard was streaming 
over his shoulder. A few feet beyond the gable 
stood a small pear tree, and he made a pro- 
digious leap for. it and reached the lowest 
crotch. The next instant as he was hastily 
scrambling higher an enormous dirty white 
dog, half bull, half mongrel, rushed round 
the corner. Finding his quarry beyond his 
reach, the dog sat down beneath the tree and 
“‘woofed” several times in deep-toned dis- 
appointment. 

For a moment there was not a sound. No 
owner appeared to call off the dog, and Mr. 
Lampson probably was too busy recovering 
his breath to make further outcry. For his 
age the old man was remarkably spry; yet the 
limitations of seventy years are more than 
those of eighteen. “Say, young feller,” he 
shouted presently in a somewhat wheezy 
voice, “Job’s gone off som’ers and left this 
man-eatin’ varmint rampaging round loose. 
You whip up that hoss and run for Hi Hens- 
low’s hotel—that’s two mile further on— 
and ask for Job Hazell. If he ain’t there, 
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they’ll likely know where he is; and you 
start him back this way double-quick. Then 
hunt up the post office an’ deliver the United 
States mail. That mustn’t be late.” 

Henry considered briefly. While he was 
driving two miles with the sorrel many things 
might happen. If the dog should take to leap- 
ing he might seriously lacerate the old gen- 
tleman’s feet and legs. Moreover, the pear 
tree was a mere sapling; the slender branches 
might break under Mr. Lampson’s weight. It 
seemed to Henry scarcely humane to leave 
him in so precarious a position while he him- 
self was making a devious and uncertain 
search for an unknown man named Job 
Hazell. And also, since Henry was of a per- 
sistent and methodical turn of mind, he 
hated to have a mere crossbred, cross-grained 
bulldog and a pear tree turn him away from 
the first customer. 

“Say! Hurry up!” pleaded the old man. 
“What do you think I am, a bird? This here 
roost is likely to bust sometime.” 

“Just so,” agreed Henry thoughtfully and 
unwound the reins. 

But, instead of driving the sorrel along the 
open road, he turned him into the grass- 
grown lane. 

“Hey!” shouted the prisoner in the tree. 
“What ye doin’? Don’t try no funny business 
with that dog! He’ll chaw yé into shoe 
strings, and the horse too, like as not.” 

Henry glanced once at the dog and was 
quite ready to agree. Heretofore his experi- 
ences with dogs had been pleasant, and he 
had not thought to provide himself with the 
little rubber ammonia pistol that some of his 
profession carry. But, even if he had had one, 
he had enough to do just then to keep the rig 
right side up on the rough ground over which 
he had to drive to avoid the ditch. When 
the going became smoother he took the whip 
out of its socket and looked at it. It was a 
homemade thing; the stock was a four-foot 
staff of beech wood to which was attached 
a ragged leather thong that apparently was 
tattered from age rather than from hard 
usage. 

“That’s no good,” called the prisoner. “Bet- 
ter go back while ye can. You'll only rile him 
and git hurt.” 

Henry got the horse into the track of the 
lane and presently was within easy speaking 
distance. Now he could see that although Mr. 
Lampson’s perch was supple and yielding it 
was tougher and more secure than he had 
thought it was. If the old gentleman chose 
to sit still he was in no immediate danger. 

The dog stood 
under the tree and 
looked at Henry an- 
grily; though the 
brute was not yet 
persuaded to leave 
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his prisoner, yet evidently the sight of a 
plump and juicy book agent was not without 
its effect; the dog licked his chops. Henry 
halted the horse at what appeared to be the 
nearest and safest place. 

“One feature of our celebrated compen- 
dium —” he began. 

The tree shook dangerously, and the- dog 
leaped hopefully several times. 

“that must commend it to the attention 
of every thoughtful person —” 

“Drat your compendium! ’Tain’t no time 
to hold up the United States mail to prattle 
about the line fences o’ Jugo-Slavia.” 

“is an epitome of universal history, be- 
ginning with the origin of the world and end- 
ing with the status of the nations today. Let 
me read you a selection: ‘There are count- 
less theories as to the origin of the world —’” 

An unripe pear struck Henry in the head, 
but, observing that it had been the only pear 
on the tree, he continued: “‘—but none of 
them has been conclusively proved, although 
it is generally accepted that the earth and 
other planets are solidified sparks thrown off 
from the sun. The explosions —’ ” 

Something very much like an explosion 
sounded in the tree top, and the dog barked 
eagerly. Henry heard only vaguely what the 
man had said. “Dalmatia, did you say? His- 
tory, page 133; map, page 267. Both highly 
interesting and accurate. ‘—that raised cer- 
tain parts and depressed others —’ ” 

“Oh, drat! I’ll come down; that is, if you’ll 
get rid of that dog. I can’t stay in this pesky 
tree top and delay the United States mail 
Git rid o’ that cur, and we'll call it an order.” 

“T thank you,” said Henry in his most 
Chesterfieldian manner. “Now perhaps if I 
drive under the tree —” 

But the dog promptly prevented him from 
doing it; the moment the horse started the 
brute leaped at the buggy, or rather at Henry, 
who was in the buggy. Henry struck him full 
in the chest with the end of the beech rod, 
and the dog tumbled back to the ground 
only to spring from it again, like Antzus, 
with fury multiplied a hundredfold. Luckily 
Henry had learned a little about fencing in 
his college gymnasium, and he managed to 
keep the dog away. But by now the sorrel 
had become excited and was unmistakably 
anxious to proceed in any or all directions. 
With the horse, so to speak, in one hand and 
the dog in the other, Henry was an exceed- 
ingly busy young man. 

“Looks as though you'd bit off more’n you 
could chaw,” the old man shouted from the 
tree top. 

Henry did not reply; he thought that the 
old gentleman might be right. As for the dog, 
he had not succeeded in biting off anything 
yet, but Henry was convinced that, if he 
ever did succeed, he would be well able to 
chew it. 

“Drive off towards the road,” Mr. Lampson 
advised him. “If you can toll him a ways, I 
can slip down and get that bat stick leanin’ 
against the house. Then I'll take a hand.” 

Henry did not heed the suggestion: Mr. 
Lampson could not be expected to score a 
high batting average in a contest with an 
active mongrel bulldog. Moreover, Henry 
feared that, if the old gentleman should be 
thus called upon to take a major part in sub- 
duing the dog, he himself would lose his 
hard-won contract on a technicality. Farther 
down in the yard a clothesline was stretched, 
and toward it he drove the perplexed and 
cavorting sorrel. The dog followed eagerly. 

Near the clothesline Eenry was confronted 
with a new problem; he could not cut the 
line and at the same time fight the dog and 
hold the reins. The dog might have bitten it 
off, but Henry knew that he himself would 
never be able to cut the line with his teeth 
no matter how hard he tried. “Mr. Lamp- 
son!” he called. “If you’d just slide down the 
tree a bit —” 

Mr. Lampson obligingly slid, and with a 
yelp the dog dashed back to prevent his cap- 
tive from escaping. By the time he returned 
Henry had a length of the line and had tied 
a slip noose in the end of it. With a skillful 
cast he lassoed the animal round the neck, 
and, what was even better luck, ensnared also 
one foreleg. 

A leading line attached to a dog in such a 
manner is an excellent thing with which to 
prevent him from going elsewhere; but when 
the dog is large and energetic and is only too 
anxious to come to close quarters you must 
look out for yourself. Fending off the dog 
with the stock of the whip, Henry passed the 
end of the line through the wheel of the 
buggy and hitched it to the whip socket. 
Then, leaning forward, he slapped the sorrel 
on the flank. “Git!” he shouted. 

The sorrel started only too gladly; Henry 
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had hard work to stop him just as the aston- 
ished bulldog’s head snapped against the 
wheel. Though the dog was not hurt, the 
winding of the cord as the wheel had turned 
held him tight against the spokes; it held 
him so tight in fact that he had no chance to 
catch the slender line between his sharp teeth. 

A boyish whoop of delight and approval 
came from the pear tree. “Attaboy! You’ve 
got him now!” And Mr. Lampson scrambled 
down from his perch. 

As soon as the old man could relieve him 
of the reins, Henry hopped out and got the 
rest of the clothesline. In short order he had 
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girl to earn money in this town.” Beth 

Stanley turned to her mother in the act 
of putting on her hat, and her young face was 
grave with determination. “There are the 
taxes and the insurance and the winter’s sup- 
ply of coal,” she said, checking the items off 
on her fingers, “and goodness knows how 
many other things; so you see I must do 
something.” 

Mrs. Stanley nodded. “I should feel sure of 
your being elected church secretary if Mr. 
West were living,” she said thoughtfully, 
“but with a new minister in charge —” 

Beth laughed. “With a new minister who 
does not realize my splendid attainments and 
with a rival like May Wright who is related 
to half the board, I’m afraid I stand a poor 
chance. But don’t worry, dear; if I’m not 
elected secretary I’ll find something else. Now 
I must hurry, or I shall be late for that 
committee meeting.” And, kissing her mother, 
she ran lightly down the steps. 

Once out of sight of the house, however, 
her cheerfulness vanished. During the year 
since her father’s death Beth Stanley had 
learned that to make a tiny income pay the 
daily expenses of even a very modest home is 
by no means easy. She realized keenly her 
responsibility, and, although her laugh was 
usually merry and her smile bright, they hid 
many an anxious thought. 

The chief difficulty, she thought as she hur- 
ried along, was that the little town offered 
so few opportunities for earning money. To 
ask her mother to move so soon after the 
death of her father was not to be considered, 
and to go away and leave her alone was 
equally impracticable. To obtain the position 
of secretary to the minister seemed an ideal 
way to solve the problem. Though the salary 
was small, it would add enough to their in- 
come to provide her: mother with the com- 
forts to which she had been accustomed. 

Beth found the committee discussing a 
programme for Rally Day. “I’ve served on 
this committee for so many years I haven’t 
an idea left,” Mrs. Stover was complaining. 

“For pity’s sake, let’s have something dif- 
ferent this time,” said May Wright, a little 
blonde. “And let’s put some life into it. We’ve 
had the same old songs and the same dry 
speeches at Rally Day year after year.” 

The superintendent colored. “I’d like to 
interest the boys this time,” he said, “espe- 
cially the ten-year-old class. We need to keep 
our hold on them. If only we can put them 
to work, it will be easy enough, I think. Have 
you any suggestions, Miss Beth ?” 

Beth, who had sat down in a brown study, 
looked up with a start. She had been wonder- 
ing whether she could not turn her last year’s 
fall hat round and, by using the feather from 
her spring hat, make something that would 
look as pretty as May’s hat. “Why, yes, 
Mr. Houston,” she replied after a pause. 
“Only yesterday I found a dramatization of 
some Old Testament stories that I think the 
boys would enjoy. It would be something 
different,” she smiled at Mrs. Stover, “and 
should have enough life to satisfy May.” 


Te a pity there are so few ways for a 
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the dog wound and rewound—a much in- 
sulted and helpless chrysalis in a hundred feet 
of hempen web. Henry backed the sorrel and 
released the dog’s still vicious but now harm- 
less head. 

Mr. Lampson looked at his watch. “Good! 
We can make it. The United States mail ain’t 
been late this year in Renwick, and by gum, 
it ain’t going to be late now! Hop in!” 

“About the book —” began Henry. 

With the easy memory of age the old gen- 
tleman had apparently forgotten all about 
that little matter. His face fell. “O shucks!” 
he lamented. “I’ve broken one record if not 


tother. Well, no man can say I ever broke 
my word. How much is it going to cost me?” 

“Depends on the binding. Durable buckram 
at four dollars, handsome three-quarters mo- 
rocco at eight, sumptuous full sheep at ten.” 

“Uh-huh? Ain’t you got none in dog 
hide?” 

“N-no. But a special binding might —” 

“Good gracious, no! It’s bad enough as ’tis. 
Sumptuous full sheep—sheep! I feel some like 
that. Appropriate, I guess. Sort of like that 
word sumptuous—sumptuous compendium. 
Might as well go the full figger.” 

“Sign here,” said Henry. 
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“ How much did you have, Chub >?” Beth asked sympathetically. 
“Five dollars!" he whispered 


“If there will be much training to do,” 
began Mrs. Stover cautiously, “please don’t 
count on me. I’m expecting my brother and 
his family tomorrow, and they are sure to 
stay through the week.” 

“Two of us can do it very well,” Beth said 
graciously. “If May —” 

“T simply can’t, Beth,” May interrupted 
her. “I’ve a dress to make and all kinds of 
things to do this week. Anyway it’s your idea. 
Wouldn’t it be better for you to carry it out 
in your own way ?” 

“Tl do the best I can,” Beth replied slowly, 
and the committee adjourned with relief. 

Beth never forgot the week that followed. 
The weather suddenly turned warm, as if 
September were doing its best to insure the 
earth against the coming of the autumn 
frosts; and the little church, with the long 
slanting rays of the afternoon sun pouring 
through its windows, was like an oven. Every 
afternoon at four o’clock the boys, turbulent 
and uncontrollable after a long day in school, 
came to rehearse. Beth worked with them 
with unfailing good humor, though sometimes 
with a sinking heart and a feeling of discour- 
agement. 

“T’ve never seen the boys so lazy and in- 
different,” she said to her mother after one 
particularly trying afternoon. “If ever I had 
a chance at the secretaryship, I’m afraid it 
will be lost when the minister and the board 
see this poor half-baked play. I guess I was 
an idiot to undertake it.” 

She was late for the last rehearsal, and 
when she arrived the boys had literally taken 
possession of the church. They were swarm- 
ing over the benches, running up and down 
the stairs, scuffling in the aisles and shouting 
shrilly to one another. “Boys, boys!” she 
called. “What will the minister say? Come 
here at once and let us get to work.” 

“T’ve lost my book, Miss Beth,” Sam an- 
nounced cheerfully, “an’ I can’t find it any- 
where.” 

“And I ain’t learned my long speech yet,” 
Fred admitted. “Ma wanted me to go out 
with her last night, so I couldn’t rehearse it.” 


“Then go into the study and learn it now, 
Fred,” coaxed Beth. “This is our last re- 
hearsal, you know, and everyone must know 
his lines!” 

“Ma hasn’t started my costume yet,” said 
John, contributing his word of cheer. “But 
she thinks she'll have it ready by tomorrow.” 

“Well, well,” said Beth and waved her 
hand for silence. “Where is Albert?” she 
asked. 

Hearing some one giggle, she looked up 
suddenly and beheld Albert hanging by his 
knees from the small gallery that ran across 
the rear of the church. Suspended in mid-air, 
he chuckled gleefully and waved his cap at her. 

“Mercy, Albert, you'll fall and break your 
neck! Come down; I’m waiting for you. 
John, go and help Fred with his long speech 
and listen carefully for your own cue. We are 
going to begin.” 

The rehearsal went along fairly well for 
several minutes. Then there was a stir and 
the sound of tittering in the direction of the 
study. King Saul forgot his lines, and with a 
shout of laughter David dropped his lyre. 
Glancing in the direction in which they were 
looking, Beth saw John and Fred with their 
faces daubed and streaked with enough red 
and black and green paint to make the wild- 
est Indian envious; and an imp of mischief 
was dancing in the eyes of each boy. Too late 
she remembered a box of grease paints left 
from last year’s pageant and tucked away 
in a supposedly inaccessible spot on the top 
shelf of the study. 

It took her fully a quarter of an hour to re- 
store cleanliness and order and to discourage 
the rest of the class from daubing their faces 
with the paints. Then with a firm hand she 
gathered the boys round her. “Sit down on 
this front bench and keep perfectly quiet, 
every one of you,” she said sternly. “We are 
going to practice once more from the begin- 
ning, and if a single, solitary boy moves from 
his place—” She interrupted herself sud- 
denly: “What is the matter, Chub?” 

Chub was thrusting his hands one after the 
other into his pockets in frantic search. His 
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round, happy face, which had earned him his 
nickname, was white with distress. “I’ve lost 
my money,” he gasped. 

“How much did you have, Chub?” Beth 
asked sympathetically. 

“Five dollars!” he whispered. 

“Five dollars!” Beth cried. “What in the 
world were you doing with all that money ?” 

“Mother gave it to me to buy new shoes, 
She’s sick and couldn’t come uptown, so she 
gave me the bill and t-told me not to lose it.” 

“Perhaps you lost it on the way,” Beth ven- 
tured to remark. “Are you sure you have had 
it since you came into the church?” 

“Yes’m, I’m sure, cause I took it out and 
started to put it under the big Bible, but 
Ben said I’d better keep it in my pocket.” 

Ben nodded in agreement. 

Beth looked along the row of faces. The 
boys, silenced and quieted by the greatness of 
Chub’s loss, looked back at her; each pair of 
eyes was clear and unfaltering. Beth sighed. 
They were good boys and came from honest 
homes. Surely none of them would touch 
what did not belong to him, 

“T think each of us knows what this means 
to Chub,” she said quietly. “The money must 
be here somewhere; so let us divide into 
groups and help him to find it. Fred and John 
may take the study; Jim and Albert, take the 
east side; Henry and Bill, take the west side. 
The rest of you take the centre of the church, 
and Chub and I will search the pulpit and 
the choir loft.” 

The front bench emptied as if by magic, 
and soon the church was filled with strange 
shapes like huge awkward spiders, as the boys 
crawled in and out among the benches and 
up and down the shadowy aisles. 

“Maybe you did put it under the Bible 
after all,” Beth said hopefully. 

But the space beneath the Bible was as 
blank as Chub’s face. The boy’s lips quivered. 
“How can I tell mother,” he whispered, 
“when only yesterday she was saying she was 
so glad she could trust me with money ?” 

He caught his breath with a quick sob, and 
Beth patted his arm affectionately. Chub’s 
mother was a widow and sewed for a living; 
Beth knew how many weary stitches and 
how many hours of straining eyes and aching 
back had gone to earn the money for those 
shoes that Chub was to have bought. But 
for that matter five dollars meant a great 
deal to anyone. She put her hand into her 
pocket to see whether her own five-dollar bill 
were safe. She meant to buy a pair of long 
gloves on her way home, and she had been 
saving her money for two months for the 
purpose. An uncomfortable thought came to 
her, but she put it away quickly. She needed 
the gloves, and she was not responsible for 
Chub’s losing his money. Moreover, she was 
not rich enough to play benefactress. Of 
course she could afford to part with five dol- 
lars better than Chub’s mother could, but — 
oh, no, she couldn’t do it; she couldn’t! 

Ten minutes passed, and none of the boys 
had been successful in the search. Chub, the 
picture of dejection and distress, had sunk 
at the top of the choir steps. 

Beth put her hand into her pocket again 
and then, bending toward the floor, straight- 
ened up with a jerk. “I’ve found it—I’ve 
found it!” she cried, waving aloft a crumpled 
bill. The boys came leaping toward her, but 
Chub reached her first. “O Miss Beth!” he 
cried, and the tears that he would not shed 
before welled up in blessed relief. With a 
quick movement of his sleeve he brushed 
them away and turned to the other boys. 
“Hurrah for Miss Beth!” he cried. “Now 
let’s rehearse this thing with a bang and 
show her how well we can do it.” 

The rehearsal did go through “with a bang” 
that astonished Beth. Something—perhaps it 
was Chub’s restored buoyancy of spirits or 
a thing more subtle—inspired them, and they 
rehearsed their parts as never before. “If they 
will only do it like that tomorrow night!” 
Beth thought fervently. : 

Her wish came true. As, prompting book in 
hand, she watched the boys through the 
half-open door of the study the following 
evening, she marveled at the eagerness and 
verve with which they spoke and acted their 
parts. “It’s the best thing we’ve ever had,” 
she said to herself wonderingly. . 

But in spite of her pride and joy an anxious 
thought lay unanswered. Which of these fine 
boys had Chub’s five-dollar bill? She hated 
to doubt the honesty of anyone, most of all 
of these boys; but still the thought was there 
in her mind, and she could not rid herself of 
it. Could it have been Fred, or perhaps — 

The congregation was rising for the ben- 
ediction. The minister paused to make an 
announcement. “While arranging the decora- 
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found a five-dollar bill. If anyone has lost it 
he may speak to me after the service.” 

Chub’s eyes met Beth’s in a look of startled 
inquiry, and she felt her face turning a guilty 
crimson. As soon as the benediction was 
ended he seized her arm and dragged her in 
front of the minister. “The bill was in the 
silver vase, wasn’t it, sir?” he asked. “I re- 
member now I put it there for fear I’d lose 
it while we were practicing.” 

He pressed the bill that the minister had 
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ANY years ago a Scots farmer in Can- 
ada sent home for a Glengarry cap. 
The friend to whem he wrote bought it 
and was taking it down to the docks to send 
overseay when on passing a grain -merchant’s 
store he observed some open sacks of seed 
wheat for sale outside. By way of a joke he 
crammed the Glengarry with sample seed and 
sent it to the farmer. The cap arrived, and I 
suppose the man wore it on St. Andrew’s and 
on all other days when North 
Britons assemble to discuss - hag- 
gis and Bobbie Burns. But the 
handful of wheat spread right 
across a continent and brought 
more golden wealth then ever the 
placer claims of the Yukon and 
Alaska brought, for it was what 
the prairie farmers had been seek- 
ing for years—a wheat that would 
mature fully during the short 
Northwestern summers. 

Wheat farming in the North 
and in the Middle West is a race 
between frost and frost. As soon as the warm 
chinook wind begins to blow and thaw things 
out the men flock to the wheat fields. They 
come from the prairie towns, where they 
have been loafing through the winter. They 
come east from the lumber camps and saw- 
mills of the Rocky Mountains, and west from 
the spruce forests of Ontario and Maine. 
Some are homesteaders, men with little places 
of their own, too small to support them all 
the winter. Others are “hired men” who go 
back to farms where they have been em- 
ployed before. At every prairie station you 
see men, dressed either in the canvas and fleece 
coat of the plains or in the Mackinaws of 
the woods, tumbling off trains; and good fel- 
lows they are, lean, clean-shaven, humorous 
and game for anything. They toss their blan- 
ket “turkeys” into cutters and bobsleighs and 
drive away into the immense stretches that 
presently they will clothe with crops and 
later will strip as bare as they found them. 

The first army of the wheat has taken the 
field. When the word goes out that the crops 
are ready for cutting, the second army ap- 
pears—raw youngsters from Eastern towns 
and villages, out to earn the bumper wages, 
men out of work and more youngsters eager 
for adventure or to earn money to pay their 
way through college. All those are crowded 
into clamorous excursion trains. The prairie 
towns contribute a few loafers whom hard 
necessity has driven to work, and there is an 
occasional “hobo,” who is anxious to get some 
money and go down to California before 
winter. Every hand is needed. 

Harvesting begins with the cutting of the 
crops. Machine binders, the cutter bars of 
which are from six to eight feet long, nip off 
the stalks a few inches from the ground. Re- 
volving wooden slats kick the cut grain back- 
ward upon a canvas belt that carries it up into 
the body of the binder, where ingenious ma- 
chinery ties it into bundles and dumps it out 
on the other side. A stooker follows every 
binder and collects the sheaves as they drop 
and piles them, heads up and from six to eight 
sheaves in a pile, into little cocks, or stooks. 
A good stooker is supposed to keep even with 
an eight-foot binder, but to do it requires 
hard work. Some men stook with pitchforks, 
but the majority who stook use their hands 
alone and wear horsehide gloves to protect 
them. But after a day or two even with 
horsehide guards your fingers get sore with 
hooking the thin binder twine; and with the 
incessant stooping your back feels as if it had 
snapped in two; and your feet become as 
tender as raw beef, from trudging the sharp 
stubble. After my first day’s stooking I fully 
understood how a newcomer came to be 
called a tenderfoot. 

The binder man rides aloof on a little 
perch beside the knotting gear, drives the 
team and is responsible for the working of 
the machinery. When it is out of order the 
stooker reposes on his back in the shade 
ot a stook and airs his delightful humor. 
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handed him into Beth’s fingers and almost 
crushed them with a boyish grasp. “Miss Beth 
pretended she had found it, so I wouldn’t 
have to tell mother I had lost it,” he ex- 
plained. “Not many people would help a 
fellow out like that,” he added warmly. 
The minister looked keenly from one to the 
other, but said nothing about the incident. 
“A fine entertainment, Miss Beth,” he said 
cordially. “You are to be congratulated.” 
The next afternoon as Beth was walking 


briskly to the post office she met Mr. Waiby, 
who was one of the deacons. “Good after- 
noon, Miss Beth,” he said. “I have just come 
from a meeting that may interest you, and, 
though I am not privileged to give the official 
news of it, I think there will be no harm in 
my telling you what happened. The meeting 
was for the purpose of electing our new ‘sec- 
retary. You may know that some of the 
members wanted Miss Wright. However,” he 
added and smiled, “the new minister turned 
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“Some wizard with machinery, ain’t you, 
Sam?” he calls. “Got yerself all tangled up 
in the binder twine like a cat in a fish net. 
Lemme know when it’s strangling you, an’ 
I’ll come an’ cut you out.” 

Presently the binder man will get things 
right again; then, whipping up 
his team, he snows the: stooker 
under with sheaves. Now it is his 
turn to be funny. “Hullo, Ben!” 
he shouts. “What’s come over 
you? Ain’t you feelin’ good? Got 
a touch of creepin’ paralysis or 
somethin’ ?” 

Binders are horse drawn; there 
is a horse to every two feet of 
knife. I have seen oxen used, but 
only amongst the poorest of 
homesteaders, for, though oxen 
cost less than horses and pull 
bigger loads, they step very slow. I remem- 
ber once seeing a German small farmer and 
his family cutting their crop. The father rode 
a ramshackle binder drawn by a pair of 
phlegmatic shorthorn bullocks; they were 
pulling in collars, and the reins were snapped 
to their nose rings. They lumbered along at 
the rate of a mile an hour. A swarm of chil- 
dren, led by their mother, were doing the 
stooking. There were nine children in all; the 
eldest, a girl, was twelve years old, and the 
youngest, who was rolled up in a blanket 
under a stook, was three months. The girl 
of twelve and two boys ten years old, twins, 
were doing at least half a man’s work be- 
tween them, but the little ones were upsetting 
almost as many stooks as they put up. 


THE THRESHING GANG 


In sharp contrast with the family of Ger- 
mans are the big outfits that plough by 
tractors—twenty-five shares in at once—and 
grow wheat by square miles. Where that is 
done the work goes with clockwork regular- 
ity. I have seen as many as eight four-horse 
binders following one another in echelon, arid 
it surely is a fine sight. All round you see 
wheat, wheat rolling in yellow, wind-rippled, 
cloud-dappled undulations to meet the blue 
August sky; and through it shears the pro- 
cession of binders, with slats spinning like 
windmills and the teams of great Clydesdales 
or Percherons stepping easily; long tails are 
switching, proud heads are tossing, and the 
sunlight is gleaming on their summer coats. 

Where the ground is level enough some of 
the big outfits use “headers,” enormous ma- 
chines that nip off the heads of the wheat, 
thresh them then and there and deliver the 
grain, bagged, into wagons that travel along- 
side. The headers require about thirty horses 
to pull them, cut a fifty-foot swath and can 
wipe out one hundred and thirty acres of 








wheat in a ten-hour day. Afterwards the de- 
capitated straw is set on fire where it stands. 

Once the crop is cut and stooked it has to 
be threshed. Big outfits have their own sepa- 
rators and do the job privately, but traveling 
gangs of men who “find themselves” in every- 
thing but food, racks and teamsters do most 
of the work. Inasmuch as few farmers can 
furnish the five or six teamsters with teams 
and racks to feed a big thresher they borrow 
from neighbors and repay in kind when the 
lenders have threshing of their own to do. 

A threshing outfit consists of a traction 
engine, a separator, a horse-drawn water cart 
and a caboose for the gang to sleep in. The 
gang is composed of the boss, the engineer 
and the fireman, the separator man, a couple 
of “spike pitchers,” two or three field pitchers 
and a water-cart teamster. 

Threshing is the climax of the wheat grow- 
er’s year. Once his grain is in the granaries it 
is almost as good as money in the bank; all 
anxieties as to rain, rust, gophers, drought, 
prairie fires and frost are at an end. So one 
more dash and then a long rest through the 
winter ! 

From the moment that the threshing gang 
pulls in to the moment that it pulls out 
everyone will be working at top speed—the 
men-folk in the field, the women in the 
kitchen. To provide three meals a day for 
fifteen ravenous men .is no light matter. 
Threshing gangs are composed of the tough- 
est of the tough; to look at them you are 
tempted to say that they probably could 
digest concrete and scrap iron with ease; yet 
they make more fuss about their food than a 
group of chronic dyspeptics. Moreover, they 
are as independent as the winds; offend them 
and away they go. Nor will they have to go 
far; everyone is clamoring for their services, 
and well they know it.-One night when I was 
“spike pitching” in Saskatchewan with a gang 
that was threshing the crop of a big Swedish 
farmer I found the others round the caboose, 
holding an “indignation meeting.” Supper, 
they said, had not been up to the mark. I had 
not noticed anything amiss with it, but the 
rest were much annoyed. “Why,” cried one, 
“the pie ran short! Steve only got one help!” 

The result was that the boss went to the 
Swede and told him that, if there was not 
a marked improvement in the “chuck” at 
breakfast, the outfit would pull out immedi- 
ately afterwards and leave him half threshed. 
The wretched farmer at once hitched up a 
democrat, drove into town and was back with 
a load of canned delicacies in time for break- 
fast; he had been on the road all night. 

Let us imagine ourselves on a Western 
farm on the eve of a day of threshing. The 
mistress of the house has had one of her 
nieces come from town to help her. Long 
tables have been rigged up, and the larder 
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the tide in your favor. He said a young 
woman of your ability, sympathy and gener- 
osity would be invaluable in the position.” 
He smiled again. “I do not know how he 
learned your good qualities so quickly, but 
he seemed positive about them.” 

As Beth walked on she took the five-dollar 
bill from her pocket and smoothed it affec- 
tionately. “Isn’t it astonishing,” she mur- 
mured, “how much good a little money can 
do sometimes, if you know how to use it!” 


is stacked with food. The farmer has fitted 
racks to his wagon bodies and sledded the 
wooden granaries out to advantageous posi- 
tions in the fields. Everything is ready, and 
the threshing gang is expected to arrive before 
supper. At supper time there is no sign of 
them, but just before dark the water cart rolls 
in. The outfit will be along in an hour, says 
the driver; the engine got bogged in a soft 
patch, and they had to throw half the wood 
fuel under the wheels to get it out. “All hands 
are muck to.the eyebrows and cussin’,” he 
adds. He is to fill his cart and go back at 
once; the engine is going dry, and he'll be 
skinned alive if he isn’t quick. At eleven 
o’clock the white headlight of the engine 
heaves over the rim of the prairie. At a quar- 
ter to twelve the tractor, dragging the huge 
separator and the caboose, rumbles into the 
yard. The caboose is unhitched, and the en- 
gine goes out into the field so as to be ready 
for morning. Then the six senior members of 
the gang seek their bunks in the caboose and 
the three that remain climb into the loft and 
prepare themselves for sleep simply by remov- 
ing their boots and burrowing into the hay. 


BREAKFAST BY LAMPLIGHT 


It is a Western saying that in harvest time 
a man going to bed trips over himself getting 
up. The remark is scarcely an exaggeration; 
every minute of daylight must be utilized, 
and in summer up north there is scarcely any 
night. Long before dawn the farm begins to 
stir. Teamsters water, feed and harness their 
horses by the light of smoky stable lanterns. 
Yawning and shivering, the fireman stumbles 
out of the caboose and plods away through 
the hoarfrost to get up steam. Lights in the 
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kitchen show the women busy preparing 
breakfast. The beat of hoofs sounds on the 
trail, and a trio of neighbors’ racks swing into 
the yard. Breakfast is eaten by lamplight; 
there is mush, bacon and potatoes, flapjacks 
soaked in maple syrup and hot coffee by the 
mugful. The teamsters cram themselves and 
then hasten out to hitch up. The pitchers 
follow them and, tossing their forks into the 
racks, climb after them and are driven off. 
The engineer is jockeying the engine into 
position and feeling for the correct length of 
belt. He finds it and then, giving the sepa- 
rator a trial spin, blocks his wheels. The sky 
is brightening fast—a pearly radiance strewn 
with wisps of russet cloud. The pearl changes 
to pale amber; the russet changes to glowing 
pink; meadow thrushes begin to twitter. A 
small bluff away on the eastern horizon seems 
suddenly ablaze with golden flame, and up 
comes the sun. 

The engine heralds the dawn with a shriek 
of its whistle, and a field pitcher grinds his 
heel into the stubble, spits on his palms and, 
forking a stook deftly through the middle, 
lifts five sheaves at once into a rack. The long 
day has begun. As soon as the racks are filled 
they, two at a time, draw up alongside the 
separator, and the spike pitchers climb aboard. 
The teamsters pass the sheaves to the spike 
pitchers, who toss them upon the spike band. 
There is a knack in tossing the sheaves; they 
should enter the cylinder heads first and should 
overlap one another slightly. The work, by 
the way, is the hardest work on the field; for 
to keep a big machine fully fed means that 
you must toss it a sheaf a second—a sheaf a 
second all day long under a blazing sky, and 
as likely as not you will be half choked with 
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chaff from the separator and with smoke 
from the engine. The spike pitchers receive 
fifty cents more a day than the field pitchers 
get, and they earn it! The spike band carries 
the sheaves up into the cylinder, which is 
fitted with iron teeth that strip the grain 
from the straw. The elevator carries off the 
freed grain, which rattles down the chute into 
the granary. The straw goes on through the 
machine and is blown out of a great cannon- 
like pipe at the far end. The fireman uses the 
straw for his fires, but, since he can use com- 
paratively little of it, the pile grows and 
grows until it looks like a small mountain. 

One season in the Qu’Appelle Valley while 
we were threshing the last of the grain on our 
last job night caught us, and then snow began 
to fall. The night was so dark and blind- 
ing that the field pitchers were pitching wide 
of the racks, the teamsters were blundering 
into the belt and frightening the horses, and 
we “spikes” were almost in danger of putting 
ourselves instead of sheaves through the cyl- 
inder. But we were so near the end of the 
work that all hands were unwilling to stop; 
so for the sake of light the boss set fire to the 
loose straw. The pile, which was fully thirty 
feet high, made a royal blaze; and then the 
wind caught the flames, and they shot into 
the air in sheets. In a minute the straw pile 
was a solid pyramid of roaring red fire topped 
by a fountain of sparks. The spectacle was 
unforgetable—the loaded racks rocking up 
out of the driving snow; teamsters shouting 
and wild-eyed horses plunging and backing; 
the boss, powdered with snow until he looked 
like a sugar man, standing on top of the 
separator, shouting to the invisible field pitch- 
ers; the engine panting and the wet belt 
slapping and slithering; and above all the 
great red pyramid of flame, roaring like a 
breaking sea and painting the whole wild 
scene the color of blood. 


THE HARDEST HOUR OF THE DAY 


But to return to our farm. As soon as one 
rack is emptied another takes its place. Should 
there be any hesitation and the separator run 
empty for a minute or two the teamsters 
“hear all about it” even from the spike pitch- 
ers, who, though naturally thankful for the 
moment’s respite, cannot let slip an oppor- 
tunity for “joshing” another branch of the 
outfit. 

All the morning in continuous procession 
rack after rack fills and empiies, fills and 
empties. The lusty sun mounts to the zenith. 
The “spikes” wipe the salt sweat out of their 
eyes. Horses lather under the collars. The 
water man wants to know what use it is for 
him to tote water for the engine if the fire- 
man is going to drink it all! At one o’clock 
the whistle blows. Except the fireman, who 
must stay and keep steam up, all hands pile 
into racks and are driven, bumping and 
bouncing, away to the farmhouse, there to eat 
dinner as if it were the first and last square 
meal of their lives. At the end of the meal 
they lie replete in the shade of the caboose 
and snatch a wink of sleep until, at a few 
minutes before two o’clock, the shrill whistle 
of the engine calls them afield once more. 

The first hour after dinner is always the 
hardest of the day. Then the heat is at its 
greatest, and the heavy meal acts like a drug. 
Things hitch and jerk. A carelessly loaded 
rack unships half its cargo; the water cart is 
late; a pitcher breaks his fork and has to wait 
for another. The boss hoists himself to the 
top of the separator and asks some short, 
sharp, ironical questions. An angry growl 
from the men answers him, and he grins to 
himself. He has stung them; they’ll be in 
their proper stride again in no time. He is 
right. For several minutes things go with a 
savage snap, then slide into the old easy 
groove. As in the morning, rack after rack 
fills and empties. By evening a considerable 
area of grain has been covered; the boss 
observes with satisfaction that the pitchers 
are working “wide out.” By noon tomor- 
row the field should be clear. During the 
dinner hour he will move into the next fieid, 
and no time will be wasted. The boss is con- 
tinually conspiring against time, for he is 
paid by the bushel. 


“WELL DONE, OLD FRIENDS” 


The sun is slipping toward the western ho- 
rizon now. The heat haze has cleared off, and 
distant landmarks have become clear-cut and 
limpid. It is cool again. The gang works with 
more enjoyment; a field pitcher is sending 
sheaves up to a rack in fancy twirls; the 
fireman, digging straw out of the pile, breaks 
into song. The long day is almost at an end. 

The boss looks at his watch and shouts, 
“Last load!” A cheer goes up; the last sheaves 
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are tossed in, and the “spikes” report, “All 
through.” The boss, the engineer and the fire- 
man stay behind to make everything snug for 
the night, and the rest board racks and rattle 
toward the farm. 

Supper is over. The three neighbor team- 
sters stop for a few minutes afterwards to 
chat crops with the farmer and then drive 
home to bed. By the light of a stable lantern 
the boss, two field pitchers and the tank man 
are playing “black jack” on the floor of the 
caboose. In a bunk above them the Danish 
engineer is writing to his girl in Svendborg; 
his harvest wages are to pay her passage 
out. The fireman is soaping his head over a 
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bucket, and one of the spike pitchers is sitting 
on the tongue of the water cart, wrenching 
Turkey in the Straw out of an asthmatic 
accordion. His mate hangs halfway through 
the scullery window and flirts with the farm- 
er’s niece, who is washing up. In the big barn 
tired horses champ their fodder. Giggles sound 
from the scullery, and the window closes with 
a bang. The accordion is still. One by one the 
lights go out. Then except for the shrill ki-yi 
of a coyote away in the barrens and for the 
snores of the Danish engineer all is silent. 
The United States last year produced eight 
hundred million bushels of wheat, and Canada 
produced three hundred million. The figures 
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mean nothing to most people, but to me 
they mean much. F see an army of stalwart 
men ploughing thousands of square miles, 
ploughing in rain or shine with oxen, horses 
and tractors. I see them harrowing and seed- 
ing. I see an illimitable ocean of pale gold 
rippling under the blue summer sky and a 
mighty host of binders shearing into it. I see 
the piled racks lurching up to the separators, 
and the straw piles mounting, mounting. I see 
farm wagons unloading at the towering ele- 
vators of little prairie towns, and the heavy 
grain trains grinding east to the cities and to 
the seaports. A billion and more bushels! Well 
done, old friends, well done! 


WINNEBAGO_ CHIEF 
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In an instant he was on his feet beside Chief 


Chapter One - “Chief is stolen” 


HEN Jim Stevens and his boys saw 

the snow melting from the hillsides 

and the crows haunting the shores of 
Howard Lake they began to prepare for the 
spring ploughing. If as usual they were to be 
first among the farmers of the part of cen- 
tral Minnesota in which they were living in 
getting the spring work finished, they would 
have to hurry, for there was an abundance 
of work to do. For many years Jim’s crops 
had regularly beaten those of his neighbors. 
He knew crops, and he knew land. 

In that spring—it was 1875—the illness of 
his son Ned, who had suffered from typhoid 
fever during the latter part of the winter, 
and who was still weak, handicapped him a 
little. Mrs. Stevens had declared that Ned was 
to do no hard work till June, when he would 
be fully recovered from the weakness and 
lassitude that follow a severe fever. Without 
hesitation Jim gave his consent to the ar- 
rangement. He was the soul of kindness to 
his children. 

Paul, though he was the oldest brother and 
was past his majority, still remained at home 
and received a share of the income from the 
farm. Vergil, who was in his twenty-first 
year, had begun to bank a little money from 
his share, and both boys had several head of 
cattle and a span of horses apiece. Ned, who 
was not quite nineteen years old, and Harry, 
who was sixteen, had received each an In- 
dian pony as a gift from their father in 
November when a herd had been driven 
down from Dakota. 

The great barn held the teams that be- 
longed to Paul and Vergil and also the big 
dapple-gray team and the lighter bays that 
belonged to their father. The ponies were 
kept in the stable with the colts. In the 
big box stall at the north end of the barn 
stood the black stallion, Winnebago Chief. All 
the family were proud of the great, gentle 
creature, and his white nose and stockings 
were kept as clean and white as a well- 
washed napkin. Perfect in form and a beauty 


in spite of his great weight, he had the kindly 
manners of a family carriage horse. 

At the breakfast table Mr. Stevens was 
talking of labor. “Esther,” he said to his wife, 
“T shall have to hire a man to take the place 
of Ned, if I am to get my work done in 
time. Can you stand having a hired man in 
the house for the next two months ?” 

“Surely, Jim. With the help of Phebe 
I can get along all right. I only hope you can 
get a decent man. I do so hate to have these 
trampish fellows. Try to hire one who is 
neat in his ways, a man who at least is ac- 
customed to a bathtub.” 

“T’ll do my best, Esther, but the ordinary 
man who works for wages on a farm is likely 
not to be particular about appearances.” 

“TI should say not,” said Harry. “You re- 
member that Lawrence Ogden who worked 
for Mr. Snell last year? He said to me, ‘If 
there is anything that makes me mad it is 
to see folks put napkins on the table. Just 
tryin’ to put on airs!’ ” 

“Yes, and when he first came there he 
acted as if he had never seen a butter knife 
in his life,” added Vergil. “I was eating there 
and saw how he acted.” 

“What did he do?” 

“He started to take butter with his own 
knife, and then he put it down to use the 
regular butter knife and changed from one tc 
the other twice in a dazed sort of way before 
he finally used either.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Stevens, smiling, “I 
don’t expect to find much refinement, but 
you know what I want, Jim; so I won’t say 
any more.” 

“Yes; I think I will drive over to Howard 
Lake today and see if I can get a man there. 
Vergil, hitch up the Morgans to the buck- 
board right after breakfast.” 

When Mr. Stevens returned from the vil- 
lage of Howard Lake he had a man with him 
in the buckboard and an old, limp satchel 
under the seat. The fellow was short and 
thickset and was perhaps thirty-five years 
old; his eye seemed a bit shifty, but he was 
strong and active and willing. As soon as the 
buckboard stopped in front of the barn he 
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sprang out and began to unhitch. From that 
work he went with the utmost willingness 
to the task of getting out the wagon in 
which Mr. Stevens intended to haul fer- 
tilizer. i 

For a week the new man worked hard and 
silently; he seldom spoke unless he was 
spoken to, and apparently he did his best at 
every task. Mr. Stevens congratulated him- 
self on finding such a strong and willing 
worker. And Mrs. Stevens was pleased with 
the pains the new man took to get his feet 
clean before he came into the house and 
with his evident desire to keep himself look- 
ing presentable. Harry was not so easily 
pleased; he had observed the man’s shifty 
eye and, without saying anything to the 
others, watched him. Twice he caught him 
showing anger toward the horses, and the 
incidents did not. raise the man in Harry’s 
opinion. No one was ever allowed to abuse 
an animal on the Stevens farm, and the 
uniform gentleness of disposition of the stock 
was the reward of the kindly ways of the 
Stevens men. An irritable or ugly animal 
was disposed of at once. 

One morning in the barn Harry spoke to 
Ned of the new hand. “Ned, we have to 
watch that fellow,” he said. “He got mad at 
Chief again this morning, and I heard him 
swear at him. If he does that, he will get 
to the point of striking him soon, and then 
I don’t know how Chief would act. He 
would be surprised, but he might get mad 
too.” 

“He had better not let dad see him strike 
Chief; I think dad has almost as much 
respect for Chief as he has for the ordinary 
man.” 

“We must watch the fellow, for if Chief 
did get mad he would stamp him into the 
planks in a jiffy. I believe he could pick him 
up and carry him a mile in his teeth and not 
be a mite tired.” 

The work went on each day; Ned did light 
chores round the barn and the house, and 
Harry helped the men at all sorts of odd 
jobs. Every evening Harry had seven cows 
to milk, and in the morning, when Vergil 
was at the barn with the horses, he had 
twelve. Then there were calves and hens to 
feed and mash to mix and cook for the pigs. 

The new man cleaned out the stalls and 
fed the horses while Paul and Vergil curried 
and harnessed them. For some reason the 
hired man did not like Chief, and every time 
he went into the box stall he would do some 
little thing to show his dislike. If Chief were 
standing at the left side, he would give him 
a poke with the handle of the fork to make 
him move over so that he could clean that 
side of the stall first. Old Chief would snort 
and work his ears back and forth in astonish- 
ment. It was no wonder that he was aston- 
ished; for whenever either boy went into the 
box stall all he had to do to make Chief move 
was to whisper; the big stallion’s eyes and 
ears were always alert to catch any signal. 
Sometimes Ned and Harry would climb upon 
the broad back to lie at full length, to stand 
upright or to slide down over the great hips; 
they would even crawl under him or hang 
from his powerful neck, and Chief would 
show his delight by nibbling their hands 
and uttering little coaxing whickers. The new 
man therefore must have seemed a strange 
sort of person to him; the fellow’s quick 
flashes of rage came so unexpectedly and for 
such trivial reasons. But he was careful to 
hide his temper -from Mr. Stevens; in his 
presence the hired man was always gentle. A 
quick temper, however, is a hard thing to 
control. 

One merning while the hired man was at 
work in the stall Mr. Stevens happened to 
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pass just outside the end of the barn. Hear- 
ing a snort from Chief, he stopped in aston- 
ishment close to the wall. Through the boards 
he could hear every sound with ease and was 
amazed to hear a stream of bitter oaths, 
spoken in an undertone, and then another 
snort from Chief and the sound of his heels 
flung like sledge hammers against the side of 
the stall. With the quickness of a weasel Mr. 
Stevens went through the small door in one 
of the big doors at the rear. He caught a 
glimpse of Chief’s head as it lowered after 
his kick, and the sight was not pleasant. 
The pet of the family, his pride and delight, 
had his lips tucked back from his teeth, his 
ears tight to his neck and the skin of his nose 
wrinkled in savage lines. With a shout, 
“Chief, be quiet, boy!” Mr. Stevens ran for 
the hay hole and went through it headfirst. 
In an instant he was on his feet beside Chief 
and, with one hand on the stallion’s nose and 
the other wound in his forelock, was talking 
soothingly to the horse and pressing him over 
to the side of the stall. 

Huddled on the floor in an angle of the 
stall lay the hired man. His face was like 
chalk, and he seemed to be trying to make 
himself as small as possible. Chief responded 
at once to his master’s hand and 
voice and showed his excitement 
only by the movement of his slim 
ears and by a slight tremble. Mr. 
Stevens lifted the man to his feet, 
and as he did so Chief snapped his 
teeth together like a trap and made 
a quick movement. But he became 
quiet when Mr. Stevens spoke to 
him, and a moment later the two 
men passed out of the stall. 

Vergil and Paul had left the 
other teams and had run to the end of 
the long barn to see what had happened, 
and Ned and Harry were running excitedly 
across the yard. Turning the man over to 
his boys, Mr. Stevens went back to the stall 
and, examining the stallion carefully, found 
little drops of blood oozing from three 
punctures in the skin of his left hip. He 
had been stabbed with the three-tined fork. 
Mr. Stevens came out and walked slowly 
down to where the boys had led the shaken 
man, who was trying hard to gain control of 
himself. 

“What was the trouble, father?” asked 
Paul. 

“For some reason he stabbed Chief in the 
hip with his fork. Hold on, boys!” he cried 
as the boys started toward the sullen and 
frightened man. 

“Why did you abuse that horse?” Mr. 
Stevens demanded. His voice was stern, and 
his face was set. 

“He stepped on my foot.” 

The boys began to protest, but a word 
from their father checked them. “It takes 
but a word or a sign to make Chief stand 
over to either side,” he said. “A wave of 
your hand is all he needs, as I showed you 
when I first gave you his stall to care for. 
I stood outside and listened to you swearing 
at him for some time before you stabbed him. 
I cannot let you stay on this place another 
day. You have shown that you are unfit to 
handle any animal, and besides no man can 
work for me unless he can control his temper. 
That horse would kill you if you tried to 
work round him again. Come to the house, 
and I will pay you.” 

The man rose and limped as he started 
to walk. Mr. Stevens turned to him at once 
and asked him whether he was badly hurt. 
By way of reply the fellow began to swear 
and to curse Chief; whereupon the look 
of sympathy that had showed in the farm- 
er’s face faded, and he took the man by the 
shoulder. 

“That will be about all from you. I asked 
you whether you were badly hurt; I didn’t 
ask for any such talk as that. Come along 
and I'll examine you. Not another word of 
profanity, or I may not let you off so easily 
as Chief did.” 

Cowed, the man walked to the house, 
where Mr. Stevens took him to the room that 
he had occupied and examined him. His in- 
juries were slight, for he had stood so close 
to the horse that the kick had merely lifted 
him and thrown him. His hip was slightly 
bruised, and the skin was off of one knee 
that had struck the plank floor; otherwise 
he was sound. 

After Mr. Stevens had cared for the hurts 
the man threw his things into his old satchel 
and went out to the big kitchen, where all 
the family were waiting. There he received his 
pay, and then Harry opened the outside door 
in a significant manner. Mrs. Stevens, red of 
face, handed the hired man a package of food 
for his breakfast. He saw no friendly face 
in the room and left it with evident relief. 
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There was silence for a few minutes after 
he had gone, and then Harry turned to his 
father. “Dad,” he said, “I have been watch- 
ing him for a week, and so has Ned. We 
had a notion he was not acting right with 
Chief, for the old boy looked excited every 
time the hired man came out of his stall. 
Also I heard him swear at Chief three 
times.” 

“You should have told me. No man will 
swear at a horse and be absolutely kind. 
Swearing and brutal treatment go hand in 
hand at all times. I am glad he was close to 
Chief when the stallion kicked out; other- 
wise he’d have been killed. And if Chief had 
turned on him with his teeth, he could not 
have escaped. I’m glad it is no worse.” 

“Well, Jim, I can’t take it so quietly as you 
do,” said Mrs. Stevens. “I could hardly keep 
from throwing that lunch at his head, I 
was so indignant. The idea of any man’s 
being so mean to a horse like Chief. I could 
cry, I’m so put out.” 

“Don’t do it, mother,” said Vergil; “Phoebe 
is doing it for you. That relieves you of some 
strain, doesn’t it?” 

They all laughed, and Phebe hid her face 
in the roller towel. Her voice came in muffled 
tones from its folds: “I don’t care 
if you do make fun of my crying. 
I keep thinking of those places 
where the fork went in, and it 
hurts me.” 

They all looked grave, and Paul 
asked his father whether the hurts 
were serious. 

“No, Paul; very slight. They 
only went through the skin and a 
little way into the flesh. He won’t 
notice them in two days. Now I 
have to go out and hunt a new man, and that 
will take me away from the work for a while.” 

“Can’t I do that, father?” Ned asked. “I 
will try to be careful in judging.” 

“I believe you might, Ned. Yes, I will let 
you do it; better go right after breakfast. 
When you find a likely looking fellow try to 
see the last man who employed him and ask 
him how the man treated his stock.” 

“Father, let me take care of Chief all the 
time, even after I get you a man. I love 
the old fellow, and he seems to be glad to 
have me round. I am strong enough for that 
and will be glad to do it.” 

“All right, Ned. It is your job till further 
orders. Come, Esther, give us breakfast; we 
are late.” 

Right after the meal Ned mounted his 
pony and started for the little village on the 
shore of the lake. At eleven o’clock he re- 
turned. He had found a man, he said, who at 
one time had worked on the Stevens place 
and was glad to get back. He would be out 
in the afternoon with one of their neighbors 
who was in town. 

At five o’clock the man dismounted from 
the neighbor’s wagon at their gate and came 
up the path, whistling cheerily. “Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Stevens,” he said. “I hope you are 
half as glad to have me back as I am to be 
here. Sorry Ned has been sick, but his spell 
is good luck for me. I’ve worked at seven 
farms since I was here, and I’m tickled to get 
back on home base.” 

“Well, I’m surely glad to have you here, 

Ike.” 
Things went more smoothly after Ike as- 
sumed the duties of the discharged man. He 
was a droll, kindly fellow with a manner 
as gentle toward horses and children as a 
woman’s, and he was good at all kinds of 
work. For two weeks things went well, and 
then one morning Vergil and Paul got an un- 
pleasant surprise. As the eastern sky was just 
showing the first streaks of red they opened 
the big doors of the barn and walked in to 
feed the horses, which were neighing and 
stepping eagerly about in the stalls. Paul 
walked to the north end of the barn and 
called the stallion by name. There was no 
response. Stooping to the hay hole over the 
manger, he looked in but could not see the 
horse. 

With an exclamation he drew himself half- 
way through the hole and looked over the 
edge of the manger; he had a sudden feeling 
of apprehension lest he should find the horse 
dead, but he found no horse at all in the stall. 
Working himself back out of the hay hole, he 
ran to the opposite end of the barn and called 
Vergil from the bay above, where he was 
throwing down hay. 

Something in Paul’s voice told Vergil that 
there was trouble, and he dropped quickly to 
the floor. Paul caught his arm and tried to 
speak, but choked over the words. “What on 
earth is the matter, Paul?” cried Vergil in 
alarm. “Is anyone hurt or sick ?” 

Paul shook his head. “Chief is stolen.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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The finest breakfast dainty 














At Fine Hotels 


They scatter Puffed Rice on ice cream 





Millions mix it with their berries, where 
it tastes like bubbled nuts 


It is used like nut meats in home candy making. Children 
eat it dry—ilike peanuts— when doused with melted butter. 


Yet it is Prof. Anderson’s scientific 
_ whole-grain food 


Puffed Grains are food confections. 


texture, like almonds in their taste. 
made half so delightful. 

Yet Prof. Anderson’s object in their invention was just to 
make whole grains wholly digestible. 
The grains are steam exploded—shot from guns. 
million food cells are blasted in each kernel. 
thus fitted to feed. 


The utmost in grain foods 


Children revel in Puffed Grains—regard them as tidbits. 
And every dish brings them whole-grain nutrition. 


You know how much that means. 


Grains morning, noon and night, in every way you can. 
never get enough. 
See that both kinds—the Wheat and Rice—are always on 
the shelf. 


Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 


Whole grains 
steam exploded 





Puffed to bubbles, 
eX 8 times 
*) normal size. 





ever served 


Like snowflakes in their 
Never were grain fodds 


Over 100 
Every atom is 


Then serve them Puffed 
They 






Puffed Wheat in milk— 
the utmost in a food 
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Chairman of the ittee for reorganizi 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


MANY MEN ARE UNHAPPY merely 
through not realizing how well off they are. 


Let me do Something; this I chiefly ask; 
For doing Nothing is the Harder Task. 


WE ALL DISLIKE self-satisfied persons; is 
it because they don’t care for our approba- 
tion ? 

FROM JUNK ROPE is made the high-grade 
paper that insulates the wires in telephone 
cables. Over thirteen million pounds of old 
rope was required to supply the needs of the 
Bell Telephone System last year. 


THE SOUTH CHINA GOVERNMENT has 
one Chinese woman aviator. Miss Mupia Ju 
is said to be an accomplished pilot and to be 
ready to take her turn with the other aviators 
im fighting the battles of her country. 


“A YOUNG FELLOW shouldn’t get discour- 
aged when he finds his job a little bigger than 
he is,” said the old citizen of Little Lot. 
“Almost every job in the world has to be 
tackled by somebody that isn’t quite up to it.” 


IN ONE NEW YORK BANK the usually 
bare space behind the front windows has 
been turned into a pleasing miniature land- 
scape of garden, hill and house. The sloping 
pathway through the trees is strewn with 
dimes and nickels. 


THE MUDDY WATERS of the Mississippi 
are full of fish of many kinds, and, though 
they do pot bite well in the river, they are 
ready enough to take a bait as soon as they 
find themselves in bayous and ponds. Every 
flood year means good fishing for the next 
season or two in the flooded areas. 


COLONIES IN FRENCH MOROCCO have 
grown with such rapidité Americaine that the 
French government refers to them as Le Wild 
West. Places that a few years ago were no 
more than water holes in the desert or small 
military outposts are now thriving communi- 
ties of several thousand inhabitants. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW invaded Alaska 
this spring for the first time. It arrived in 
America about the year 1850 and has been 
gradually working westward ever since. It 
has already spread over nearly the whole of 
Europe and in spite of everything seems likely 
to make a place for itself all the way round 
the world. 


IN LEVEE WORK along the Mississippi 
engineers are using a self-driving concrete 
pile. It has a four-inch hole through the 
centre through which a stream of water is 
forced as soon as the pile is swung into place. 
The pile sinks of its own weight as long as 
the water is driven through it, until it finds 
its way to bed rock. 


THE DOROTHEUM, known more famil- 
iarly as “Aunt Dorothy,” is a state-owned 
pawnshop and auction room in Vienna where 
a person can buy, sell or pawn almost any- 
thing. All classes use the Dorotheum, and at 
present when everyone in Vienna is poor and 
there are many visitors from abroad the busi- 
ness in valuables of all sorts is brisk. 


COPPER THAT WAS USED on some of the 
most famous buildings of Europe, now cen- 
turies old, has never been replaced. The cost 
of laying has hitherto prevented the wide use 
of copper for roofing, but a new method that 
does away with the soldering now makes a 
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copper roof little more expensive than one of 
slate or composition shingles. The sheets, 
which are eight by eighteen inches in size, 
are laid in much the same way as old-style 


‘ shingles were laid, except that each sheet is 


locked in a water-tight joint to its neighbors 
and to verge strip, eaves piece and ridge 
flashing. 
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BRINGING DOWN RAILWAY COSTS 


E government boards that under the 
law have the sole power to control 
the cost of railway transportation are 

making a genuine attempt to bring those costs 
down to a point where they will no longer be 
a burden on the community. In the last week 
in May the Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced a reduction in freight rates that 
wipes out almost all of the increases granted 
two years ago, and that is believed to mean a 
saving of something like four hundred million 
dollars a year to the shippers. The commission 
did not pick out any commodities for special 
favor in the matter of rates, but made its cut 
horizontally, although more than one interest 
had asked for favors. No doubt it realized 
that tinkering with specific schedules would 
lead to interminable argument and contention, 
whereas what was wanted was prompt and 
effective action. 

A few days later the Railway Labor Board 
announced a cut in the hourly pay of railway 
track workers, or maintenance-of-way men, 
as they are called. The reduction amounts to 
an eighth and is expected to save the railways 
about forty-eight million dollars ‘a year. A 
similar cut was later made in the pay of the 
shopmen, which was expected to reduce ex- 
penses even more, and at the moment of 
writing it appears that some other reductions 
may be ordered. The train-service men are 
safe for the present. The cuts made by the 
Railway Labor Board are justified on the 
ground that the men employed by the rail- 
ways on track and shop work are paid 
more highly than men employed in similar 
work elsewhere. That argument cannot be 
advanced in the case of the trainmen, for 
there is no one outside railway employ with 
whom to compare them. 

On the whole it may be said that the pub- 
lic seems to be pretty well pleased with the 
reductions that have been ordered, because 
it hopes that lower costs of transportation 
will help business, which is with some diffi- 
culty scrambling to its feet. The railways— 
meaning by that the managers of the roads 
—appear to be resigned to the diminished 
freight rates; but there are grumblings of 
revolt among the ranks of railway labor. The 
representatives of labor refused to agree to 
the decision of the Labor Board, and the 
officials of the railway unions have called for 
a vote on the question of a general strike. 
The country will be uneasy until it knows 
whether the inconvenience and loss inevitable 
to a railway strike are to be added to the 
inconvenience and loss that the coal strike 
may yet cause. 
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BANKERS AND THE REPARATION 
PROBLEM 


LTHOUGH the conference at Genoa 
seemed to fail in establishing a satisfac- 
tory basis from which all Europe could 

proceed with the task of reconstruction, the 
difficult question of German reparation pay- 
ments became somewhat easier. When the 
critical 31st of May arrived the German gov- 
ernment did not make the stubborn reply of 
non possumus, which many observers had an- 
ticipated, nor did the French declare for the 
policy of occupying more German territory, 
as the same observers had feared they would. 

The Germans replied to the Reparations 
Commission that they would try to meet the 
requirements of the commission concerning 
the limitation of their floating debt and of 
their issue of paper money. They asked, how- 
ever, that they might have the assistance of a 
large foreign loan, without which they feared 
that it would be impossible to control their 
financial situation. The commission, with the 
French representatives consenting, accepted 
the reply, agreed to a provisional postpone- 
ment of reparation payments for the present 
year and approved Chancellor Wirth’s re- 
quest for an international loan of at least 
one billion dollars. . 

The conference of financiers that took place 
in Paris in May indicated that the bankers of 
the world were for the first time taking a 
serious interest in the position of affairs. It is 
in New York, in London and in Amsterdam 
that capital can be found to finance the com- 
plicated arrangements of Versailles. Through 


the bankers of those capitals Germany can 
perhaps get real money with which to pay 
its debts, and France can hope to get some- 
thing substantial toward the settlement of 
its claims. When the bankers went into 
serious conference in Paris, Germany became 
more tractable and France more reasonable. 

But when it came to determining what the 
precise arrangements should be the same old 
difficulty presented itself. The bankers, who 
have not themselves all the money that would 
be needed, and who must depend on investors 
in England, Holland and the United States to 
float a German loan, would not undertake 
the business unless some reduction in the 
schedule of reparation payments was at least 
recognized as possible by the Reparations 
Commission. The representatives of Great 
Britain, Italy and Belgium were willing to 
make the required concession, but the French 
were not. Their position is this: they are not 
unwilling to reduce the reparation payments 
if their own crushing debt can be scaled down 
at the same time. They owe to England and 
to the United States some five billion dollars. 
Since England owes us more than France 
owes it, it amounts to our holding the en- 
tire external debt of France. If France is to 
pay that debt, it must insist on getting the 
money awarded to it at Versailles. And so, 
for all our anxious endeavor to keep out of 
European entanglements, we are at the very 
heart of the whole difficult problem. 
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THE MASTERY OF WORDS 


ORDS come to most of us so easily 

and flow so lightly that we find it hard 

to realize their enormous. power; and 
we toss them about with as much casual 
indifference as if they were not glowing 
sparks flitting wind-borne through an in- 
flammable world. When you consider their 
far-felt influence and their indirect results, 
perhaps you may safely say that words are 
among the greatest forces known to man. 
One little word, a mere yes or no, one hasty 
ejaculation or bitter outburst, long regretted 
or instantly forgotten, may change a life. 

Though we have heard and ‘read so much 
on the subject, most of us still fail to ap- 
preciate the immense importance of words 
in modern democracy. The masters of them, in 
speech or print, can sway the destiny of 
nations. They can frame 4 telling argument 
that will be repeated by millions, often un- 
consciously, that will be mangled and distorted 
till it comes back to the originators in a form 
they would never recognize, and that will 
then move great masses of men to blind ac- 
tion that will be felt for generations to come. 
An apt, quick brain and tongue will coin a 
phrase that will run to the remotest corners 
of the world and prompt slow nerves and 
muscles to deeds of which the first speaker 
would be quite incapable. 

It is a curious thing that the master of 
words is also likely to be the victim of 
them. We often say and believe that clever 
orators speak only for effect and are not 
themselves convinced by the arguments they 
use. No doubt that sometimes happens. But 
words are such subtle things, so delicate, 
so insinuating, that they impose upon those 
who use them as well as upon those for 
whom they are used. The master of words 
is inclined to take words for things, to be 
fooled by their glitter and dazzled by their 
brilliance, to live in a vaporous atmosphere 
of quick breath that cuts him off altogether 
from the stern, sharp, clear-cut world of 
reality. The most dangerous demagogue is he 
who takes his own doctrines seriously. 

The truth is that words are a magnificent 
weapon that cuts both ways. They are likely to 
mislead the tongue that utters as well as the 
ear that hears. Fortunate indeed are those who 
gain the mastery of them without being mas- 
tered by them. e 


REORGANIZING THE GOVERNMENT 


is generally admitted that government 
is more expensive than it should be. There 
is no competition and no need to make 
both ends meet. Both from individuals and 
from groups of voters there is continual pres- 
sure of a political sort for offices and appro- 
priations ; and there is the taxing power, which 
permits the government to take what it 
needs from the public, willing or unwilling. 
When President Harding took office he. was 
convinced that the United States must stop 
spending so much money, and that one way 
of saving money was to reorganize the de- 
partments and bureaus at Washington on 
more economical and more efficient prin- 
ciples. From that conviction there grew a 
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joint committee of three Senators and three 
Representatives, to which was added as chair- 
man Mr. Walter F. Brown. 

That committee has presented to the 
President a report suggesting a complete re- 
organization of the administrative depart- 
ments, The principles underlying the report 
are to group similar services under the head 
most appropriate to their chief purpose and 
to unite bureaus that under the conflicting 
methods of different departments are now 
doing almost the same kind of work. 

It is proposed, fot example, to put the War 
and Navy departments into a single depart- 
ment of defense, with undersecretaries for the 
army and the fleet. It is proposed also to 
transfer the Bureau of Markets and the For- 
estry Service from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Department of the Interior. It 
is proposed to take away from the Treasury 
Department a number of bureaus that have 
no particular relation to the fiscal affairs of 
the country, and in many cases to merge 
them with bureaus that are doing similar 
work in other departments. 

The plan aims at a more orderly and eco- 
nomical way of transacting government busi- 
ness. The President is believed to approve it, 
but it cannot be said to be popular in Wash- 
ington. In the first place it is reported that the 
Congressional members of the committee had 
little to do with drawing up the report and 
are not much inclined to defend it. There is 
a great deal of political inertia at the capital 
that can be counted on to resist any such 
unsettling of familiar methods. Some offices 
would be done away with, and others would 
be reduced in importance, and there are al- 
ways politicians of influence ready to oppose 
anything like that. Then the farmers, through 
their organizations and the agricultural press, 
are almost a unit in protesting against the 
transfer of the Forestry Service and the 
Bureau of Markets from the friendly care of 
the Department of Agriculture to that of the 
Department of the Interior, which they sus- 
pect would be less responsive to their needs 
and wishes. 

The President is expected to send the plan 
to Congress with his recommendation. When 
Congress will find the time to consider it 
does not now appear, but when the time 
comes there is likely to be a determined fight. 
A strong party will support the Brown plan 
as a logical and economical system of admin- 
istration; but there are other arguments be- 
sides logic and economy, and they will be 
used with effect by the opposition. Of one 
thing we may be sure: the division of opinion 
will not be at all on party lines, for there 
are Democrats who like the Brown plan and 
Republicans who do not; and some of those 
Republicans, it is believed, are even to be 
found in the President’s Cabinet. 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


RIOR to the Great War the United 
States was a debtor nation. Its govern- 
ment bonds, issued during the Civil War, 

were an investment attractive to Dutch and 
other European capitalists. As they were re- 
funded at lower rates of interest the most 
of them were bought by our own people and 
came back to this country, but meanwhile the 
foreign investments in other American secu- 
rities expanded greatly. Many of the great 
railway companies borrowed money abroad, 
and there was a time when English industrial 
magnates bought up the plants and goodwill 
of American enterprises,—soap factories and 
breweries, for example,—a transfer that had 
the same effect economically as loans by the 
foreigners, since the profits of the enterprises 
went abroad. 

Such indebtedness implied neither a na- 
tional lack of resources nor a lack of ability 
to finance the enterprises with American cap- 
ital. Even the most solvent of manufacturing 
companies are always large borrowers, be- 
cause they can profitably use in their business 
more money than stands to their credit in 


ank, 

One effect of the war has been the most 
amazing transfer of the possession and con- 
trol of capital that the world has ever seen. 
It began to be apparent when Great Britain 
used its power to draw into the Exchequer 
all American securities that were owned in 
Great Britain and to send them to New York 
for sale. Hundreds of millions of our debt 
abroad was thus canceled—doubly canceled, 
we might say, because the money thus placed 
at the disposition of the British government 
was expended in our markets for war mate- 
rial of many kinds. 

Then came the colossal campaign of bor- 
rowing by the Allies and of lending by the 
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United States. The United States government 
commandeered the capital of its citizens by 
means of Liberty bonds and turned the pro- 
ceeds over to its friends in Europe. That 
process made this country no longer a debtor 
nation, but the greatest creditor country of 
all time. Whether the debts so negotiated are 
ever to be paid is a question interesting to 
discuss but one that will not be answered for 
many years to come. 

Our government’s loans to its allies in war 
were not the end of the process by any 
means. The Entente Allies were not the only 
nations whose finances were demoralized by 
the conflict. One by one other countries 
sought relief, not in Washington but in New 
York and in other banking centres. Their re- 
quests have been favorably received. With 
the exception of Germany and Russia, which 
are still expectant, almost every important 
country has obtained an American loan. In a 
single day’s report of trade in foreign gov- 
ernment securities on the New York Stock 
Exchange are sales of the bonds of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan—popular 
loans, not United States government loans, 
to those countries—and of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland and Czecho-Slovakia. There were also 
bonds of half a dozen French cities, and 
of Copenhagen, Tokyo, Queensland and the 
Dutch East Indies. 

“A B C’—Argentina, Brazil and Chile, the 
three leading countries of South America— 
were also represented in the list, besides Mex- 
ico, Uruguay, Cuba and our northern neigh- 
bor, Canada. Moreover, early in June Bolivia 
joined the rest when a popular loan for many 
millions was offered in New York and was 
oversubscribed in a single day; and a few 
days later another loan for almost the same 
amount to Brazil was taken in the first hour 
after the books were opened. 

It is of little use to mention the amounts 
of the loans, for figures are not easily carried 
in mind. It is sufficient to say that in the 
aggregate the amount of money invested in 
foreign government securities far exceeds a 
billion dollars. The ruling prices of the securi- 
ties indicate the investors’ confidence in them, 
for they bear favorable comparison with those 
of domestic issues. On the whole the loans 
are well secured by sinking funds and by 
pledges of government revenues and resources. 

The movement here described has not even 
yet reached its end. We shall see whether 
Russia and Germany can make offers attrac- 
tive enough to tap our stores of gold, but in 
any event we must lend to other people still 
more than we have already lent. It may not 
be the only way in which we can help them 
back to economic “normalcy,” but it is the 
most obvious way. We have accumulated 
nearly all the gold on the earth. Gold is what 
they need and what they lack. We have 
vastly more of it than we can use to advan- 
tage and can make it useful only by lending 
it; so their necessity and our surfeit point in 
the same direction. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE newspapers recently printed two sig- 

nificant items side by side. One was Lord 
Northcliffe’s remark, made after his return 
from Germany, that the birth rate in the 
Rhineland was so great as to be “terrific.” 
The other was a dispatch from Paris saying 
that in eighteen departments of France the 
death rate since January 1 had exceeded the 
birth rate by thirteen per cent. There lies 
the reason for the desperation of French 
policy. Aware of its stationary or shrinking 
population, aware too of the fecundity of 
the enemy across the border, France lives 
in continual fear of invasion and submer- 
gence; and if the conditions remain what they 
are now, it is hard to see how France can 
permanently escape that fate. 
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RELAND passes back and forth from the 

dubious sunshine of promised reconcilia- 
tion to the threatening gloom of approaching 
civil war. No one dares predict what the out- 
come will be, but at the moment of writing 
the prospect is less hopeful than it has been 
for several months. The British government 
has made it clear that it will not consent to 
have in the Free State cabinet men who are 
openly pledged to the overthrow of the treaty 
by which the Free State exists; and yet Col- 
lins and Griffith seem committed to that way 
of reaching a modus vivendi with De Valera 
and his party. It is also disconcerting to see 
that British soldiers have had to be sent to 





keep the Irish republicans from encroaching 
on Ulster territory in the county of Fer- 
managh. If it were not for the undisputed 
fact that four fifths of the Irish people really 
want peace in spite of the fact that it is so 
hard to come at, the drift of affairs would be 
discouraging. e 


HE aéroplane Black Cat, bearing three 

British officers, Major Blake, Captain 
MacMillan and Colonel Broome, is on its way 
round the world. It left London on May 24 
and is expected back in London within three 
months. If the flight succeeds, it will be the 
first circumnavigation of the earth through 
the air. The aviators plan to go by way of 
Italy, Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, the Straits 
Settlements, China, Japan, Alaska, Canada, 
New York, Newfoundland and Iceland. 


o 


INCE Mohandas Gandhi went to prison 
the leadership of the cause of noncodp- 
eration with the British in India has fallen to 
a follower named Santanam. It is worth notic- 
ing that in his speeches he is urging all classes 
to unite and to abandon caste distinctions so 
far as they forbid helpful and sympathetic 
intercourse among native Hindus. Only those 
who understand the antiquity and the power 
of the caste traditions can realize how much 
courage it requires to advocate giving them 
up. It seems hardly possible that Gandhi and 
Santanam can abolish caste, but it is evident 
that they mean to make their movement a 
step toward the spiritual and political unifi- 
cation of the Hindu people. 


e 


SU is out of the presidency at Peking, 

and Li Yuan-hung is in. Li has, once 
before been president, but like Hsu he is 
rather a respectable figurehead than a per- 
sonal force in politics. Wu Pei-fu and Tsao 
Kun are the effectual leaders at Peking. Sun 
Yat-sen has been asked to insure the unity 
of China by resigning his office as president 
of the southern republic. As we write he is 
still debating with himself whether he shall 
do it. It is generally believed that, if he does 
not, the forces behind Wu and Tsao Kun are 
strong enough to unseat him. His former 
associate Wu Ting-fang has consented to act 
as President Li’s premier. Meanwhile, Wu 
Pei-fu and his late adversary Chang are re- 
ported to have agreed to a truce. 


6] 


HE Swedish national legislature has re- 

jected the commercial treaty that the 
Swedish government recently concluded with 
Soviet Russia. The opponents of the treaty 
argued that the soviet government is not 
likely to last; that only three per cent of 
foreign trade of Sweden is with Russia in any 
case; that, since foreign trade in Russia is 
a state monopoly, Swedes in Russia could 
not export or import goods; and that be- 
cause Swedish property in Russia is private, 
whereas Russian property in Sweden is the 
property of the communist state, there can 
be no common basis of property relations 
between the two countries. 


e 


GREAT deal of suspicion has been en- 

tertained and expressed about the way 
in which contractors made money out of the 
government during the war. Congress has at 
last voted five hundred thousand dollars for 
the Department of Justice to use in discover- 
ing instances of fraud or graft and in prose- 
cuting the offenders. The Attorney-General 
is to take personal charge of the inquiry. 
Meanwhile members of Congress who are not 
satisfied with the activity of the Attorney- 
General are pressing for a Congressional in- 
vestigation of the matter and would like to 
get Mr. Samuel Untermyer of New York to 
direct it. ° 


HE New York Central Railroad is about 

to begin an important work of improve- 
ment between Castleton and Schodack on the 
Hudson, just below Albany. It is to build a 
high-level bridge across the river and make 
a great yard for the classification of freight 
at Feura Bush on the western shore. Hitherto 
all eastbound freight has had to pass through 
the city of Albany with its crowded yards, 
and all westbound freight has had to climb 
the difficult grades just west of the city. The 
new yards and bridge will effect a consider- 
able saving in the cost of moving freight and 
a still greater saving in time. It is believed 
that from two to five days can be saved 
between New York or Boston and Chicago. 
The Castleton cut-off, as it is called, will 
probably be completed in two years. 
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There’s lots of fun in operating, your miniature electric 
or mechanical railroad outdoors. 
track and equipment from your dealer. Build tunnels, 
bridges and solve all the problems of railroading. 


$100 in cash prizes. 
build. Every one gets an Engineer’s Cap and 50c worth 
of equipment. 
to Build a Backyard Railroad.” 














Build an “American Flyer” 
. Backyard Railroad C 


You can get extra 


Big, Prize Contest 

Send us photos of the railroad you 
Write for particulars and booklet “How 
Use any equipment. 


AMERICAN FLYER MEG. CO. 
2219 So. Halsted St., Chicago 
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DELTA "EEStRS 


LAMPS 


Parents have confidence in the safety which a Delta provides. 
Guarding against all possible night dangers—the Delta 
chases darkness before it. 

Model 27, mounts on handlebar, fits any bicycle. 

Ask your dealer, or model sent prepaid for $2.25 complete 
(less Battery). 


., DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
170 Delta Block Marion, Ind. 


Standard Makers of Electric Lan- 
terns, Automobile Spotlights, 
Bicycle Lamps, Flashlights and 
all kinds of Dry Batteries, 
New York City 


San Francisco 


Winnipeg 
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Radiotelephone Map and Supplement 
Free to Companion Subscribers 


HIS up-to-the-minute map with the supplement gives the locations, 
call letters, addresses and wave lengths of more than 350 radiotele- 
phone broadcasting stations, the boundaries and headquarters of the radio 
inspection districts, the ranges of many of the installations, both old and 
new, and a list of the most valuable radio literature. To get a copy give 
the name and the address to which the paper goes. Address 
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ONE MORE TURN 
By Eleanor Ashe 


LL the long summer evening the little 
A sisters had been taking turns at the 
spinning wheel that stood in the 
shadowy corner of the quiet old house. They 
were trying to see how large a ball of. thread 
they could spin; the ball was to be a birthday 
surprise for grandmother, who did not know 
that they could spin at all. ; 

“May we stay up a little later tonight, 
grandmother?” they had begged at supper 
time. “We have something that we cannot do 
in the daytime.” 

Grandmother said yes. Prudence and Pa- 
tience spent one month out of every year 
with her, and she liked to make them happy 
while they were there. But she herself went to 
bed almost as soon as the birds; and as she 
bade them good night a little while after 
supper she said, “Now, don’t sit up too 
late.” 

How the spinning wheel whirred and sang 
for the rest of the evening! The two little 
girls had taken spinning lessons from an old 
woman in the village at home, but they had 
not found many chances to use their grand- 
mother’s wheel. She seldom left the house, 
and of course, if she saw them at work, it 
would spoil the surprise; but now they had a 
fine chance. Grandmother was a little hard of 
hearing, and so they had no fear that the 
sound of the wheel would betray them to her. 
First one and then the other spun gayly at 
the long, clean thread. 

At last the tall old clock in the corner 
struck nine in deep, slow tones. 

Prudence, who was at the wheel, rose and 
lighted a bedroom candle. “We must go to 
bed,” she said. 

But Patience seated herself hurriedly on 
the three-legged stool. “Just one more turn 
for me,” she said. “O Prudence, the ball is 
not large enough by half, and 
grandmother’s birthday is so 
near!” 

Prudence, leaning over the 
banisters, shook her dark 
curls. “We have tomorrow 
and the next day,” she said 
drowsily. “Come, let’s go to 
bed.” 

Patience looked up through 
a cloud of hair as soft and 
fine as the fiax on the staff. 
“Grandmother did not say we 
must go at nine o’clock,” she 
said, “and I want to take one 
more turn at the wheel.” 

Prudence moved slowly up 
the long stairs, and her candle 
lighted the quaint old pictured 
wall paper as she went; but 
Patience, singing softly, con- 
tinued to move the treadle up 
and down with her little slip- 
pered foot; and the wheel kept 
on singing its song, and longer 
and longer grew the thread, 
and larger and larger grew the 
ball. 

In the dusky upper room 
Prudence undressed, slipped 
drowsily into bed and fell 
asleep at once. 

After a while Patience 
stopped spinning for a mo- 
ment and, leaning over, rested 
her arms on the top of the 
wheel. How still everything 
seemed! The old clock ticked 
solemnly in its dim corner, 
and under the window a 
wakeful cricket chirped; but 
there was no other sound. 

“I must go to bed now,’ 
said Patience in a far-away 
little voice. Her golden head 
began to sway like a droop- 
ing flower; she leaned a little 
farther forward and rested it 
on her folded arms. “I—must—go to—to 
bed,” she murmured again. 

Later a little figure in a trailing nightdress 
came creeping down the stairs. It was Pru- 
dence; her eyes were wide open, and she had 
a tilting candle in her hand. She peered over 
the banisters. “Patience!” she whispered. 

The other little figure stirred and sat up. 
“QO deary me!” cried Patience. “What is the 
matter? I am as stiff as a board. Why, what 
in the world are you staring at, Prue?” 
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SKYE-LARKING 


The oddest kind of aéroplane 
I watched go winging up; 
The pilot was a long-haired dog, 
The passenger, a pup. 
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BY DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


And still perhaps they'll feel at home, 
That queer ambitious pair— 

The Airedale and Skye terrier, 
Aseeing sights up there! 








“T am staring,” said Prudence, “at a very 
foolish person who was fast asleep at a spin- 
ning wheel. It’s well I happened to wake!” 

Patience, blinking at the candle, yawned 
and stretched. “I must have taken a nap.” 

“A nap, indeed! It is almost midnight!” 

“You are joking, Prue, you goosey!” said 
Patience. “How could I sleep for so long?” 


“TI want to take one more turn at the wheel” 


But even as she spoke the old clock counted 
out twelve long, solemn strokes. 

Patience’s blue eyes grew wide. “O dear!” 
she whispered. Then she held up the ball, still 
clutched in her hand. “But see how fat it is!” 

With sleepy chuckles the two little sisters 
climbed the long stairs in the flickering light 
of the bedroom candle. And two days later, 
when they gave their grandmother the stout 
ball of thread, they told her how Patience 
had taken that last turn at the wheel. 


FAITHFUL’S FLUTE 
By Winifred L. Bryning 


OME one was playing a flute. The sweet 
notes came from one of the log cabins 
of the English settiement at Plymouth. 

Light-of-Foot, a little dark-skinned boy who 
had wandered far from home 
to the edge of the forest, 
heard the peculiar sweet 
sounds and, creeping up, tim- 
idly peered in at the window. 
His people had made friends 
with some strangers who had 
come to the coast, but he had 
no idea what those strangers 
were like. 

At the sight of the boy 
in the room he turned and 
started to steal away. But the 
sounds of the flute drew him 
back. He was full of curiosity ; 
how was the white-faced boy 
drawing music from that piece 
of wood? 

Just then the little flute 
player looked up and saw the 
dark face at the window. At 
first he was startled; then he 
took the flute from his lips 
and smiled at the newcomer. 
“Who are you?” he asked. 

Light-of-Foot saw the 
friendliness in the white boy's 
face; he felt a great longing 
to have the flute for his own. 
After hesitating a moment he 
leaped lightly over the sill. 

“Why do you enter thus 
rudely ?”? the flute player 
asked. 

The Indian boy stood still 
with his eyes on the flute. 
Then he began to speak in his 
own language. “Light-of-Foot 
comes,” he said, “to hear the 
strange sounds that the pale- 
face makes with the little stick 
that sings like a bird,” and, 
lifting one hand, he pointed to 
the flute. 

The English lad knew what 
he meant. Smiling again, he 
touched the flute. “You want 
to learn how to play?” he 
asked. He made a place on the settle and 
beckoned to the dark boy. 

Understanding the smile and the gesture, 
Light-of-Foot moved a step or two nearer. 

Then the white boy, whose name was 
Faithful Freeman, set the flute to his lips 
again and played; the notes of the old Puri- 
tan hymn fell upon the still air like little 
crystal bubbles. The Indian boy stood as mo- 
tionless as a statue, listening. 

Faithful’s mother came in suddenly and at 


sight of the half-clad Indian boy gave a cry 
of alarm. At the cry Light-of-Foot turned 
and like a flash vanished through the open 


door. 

Faithful looked troubled. “I wanted to 
teach him to play the flute, mother,” he 
said regretfully. “Are we not at peace with 
the Indians?” 

When his mother grew calmer she prom- 
ised that, if the Indian boy ever came again, 
Faithful might play to him outdoors. 

The next day Faithful took his flute and 
went into the woods near by. He did not 
intend to go out of sight of the house, but 
before long he had wandered deep into the 
woods. Sitting down on a log, he pulled his 
flute out of his pocket. 

As he played bright-eyed squirrels peered 
at him, and the birds grew silent to listen. 
Once there was a crackling of twigs, and a 
bush shook; was it some large animal hiding 
to listen ? 

After a while Faithful laid his flute on a 
log and went over and began to wade in a 
little brook that ran close by just beyond 
some willows. 

As he splashed through the bubbling clear 
water a blackbird in a tree near at hand sang 
three long notes that reminded Faithful of his 
flute. He stood still in alarm. Where was 
his flute? Then he remembered that he had 
left it lying on the log. 

Scrambling out of the brook, he ran over 
to the log. Then he gave a cry of dismay; the 
flute was gone! He searched fo: some time, 
but there was no sign of it. 

Suddenly he saw something that looked 
like a little scrap of parchment lying on the 
log; it was a piece of white birch bark with 
a picture of some kind scratched roughly 
on the surface. Faithful studied the picture 
curiously; there were two little figures that 
looked like human beings with their left 
hands clasped; each held a stick in its right 
hand. 

“What a strange picture!” said Faithful. 
“It must have been just made, for the bark is 
fresh. There’s a sharp stone on the ground; 
perhaps it was made with that. But who 
could have done it?” 

He took the birch bark home with him, but 
all the way back he was grieving and won- 
dering about his lost flute; as the days and 
weeks went by he missed his treasure more 
and more. 

Then early one morning he was awakened 
by a sweet trilling sound below his win- 
dow. “What a strange bird!” he murmured 
drowsily. 

The sound was repeated, and after a while 
Faithful slipped on his clothes and went softly 
out of the house. 

The notes seemed to come from behind a 
clump of trees; Faithful followed the sound. 
His eyes were fixed on the tree tops, and so 
he almost ran into a little figure that was 
crouched behind the largest tree. It was the 
Indian boy, playing a flute. 

“Oho!” cried Faithful. “So that’s where my 
flute went!” He pointed to the little instru- 
ment and frowned. 

Smiling, Light-of-Foot took the flute from 
his lips. But he did not hand it to Faithful. 
Instead, he drew another flute from a little 
sack slung over his shoulder and put it into 
the other boy’s hand. That was Faithful’s 
own flute, as he knew at once. 

The white boy pointed to the little stick in 
the dark boy’s hand and made a questioning 
sign. Smiling, the Indian pointed to both in- 
struments and began to talk in signs. 

Suddenly Faithful remembered something ; 
he went into the house and got the birch-bark 
picture, which he had kept, and pointed to 
the picture of the two figures. 

Light-of-Foot smiled and nodded. Tapping 
the picture with his little instrument, he said: 
“Light-of-Foot make good picture. Boys have 
magic sticks! Light-of-Foot take yours, make 
one like it!” 

Faithful made out the boy’s meaning well 
enough and saw what had happened. The 
little Indian had been watching him by the 
creek and had slipped over to the log and 
carried off the flute to copy it. 

“But he didn’t know he was doing wrong,” 
Faithful thought to himself, “and besides I 
suppose that he only wanted to use it for a 
model.” 

He turned to his companion. “Yours is only 
a whistle,” he remarked, “but it’s clever just 
the same. Now, if you’d like me to, I’ll teach 
you how to play real tunes!” 

Light-of-Foot seemed to understand; he 
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felt that everything was all right now. From 
that day onward the two boys were fast 
friends. 
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GOOSIE GRAY AND GOOSIE 
GREEN 
By Linda Stevens Almond 


NCE there was a handsome little fowl 
QO named Goosie Gray, with silver-gray 

feathers exactly like the feathers of the 
rest of his family. He was perfectly satisfied 
with his color until the day when he went 
waddling over to Meadow Farm. 

When he reached Meadow Farm he peered 
through the barnyard fence and saw Snow- 
White Goose. It was the first time he had 
ever seen a white goose. “O my!” he said to 
himself, staring. “If only I were white like 
that!” 

All the way hgme he racked his foolish 
little brain to think of a way to make him- 
self white. : 

“Mother,” he said when he reached home, 
“if I cannot find a way to be white like that 
beautiful goose at Meadow Farm, I shall 
never be happy again.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Gray-Goose. “One 
color is as good as another. Besides, gray you 
are, and gray you’ve got to stay, and that’s 
the end of it.” 

But Goosie Gray went on moping. He 


would not eat, and he would not play; he | 


could think of nothing except how to turn 
himself white. 





All the next day he stayed in the brook, | 


washing his feathers; but when night came 
he realized to his regret that they had not 
changed color at all. 

The day after that he sat in the sun for 
ten hours, hoping that his coat would bleach, 
but that did no good either. The third day 
he was so desperate that he jumped into a 
pail of whitewash. It nearly drowned him, 
but it made him white, and for a little while 
he was happy; then a rainstorm came and 
washed the white off, and he felt worse than 
before. 

He was so cross that it was hard for any- 
one to live with him. He even went so far as 
to wish that he could get some of the white 
goose’s feathers to stick on himself; and one 
morning he went up to Meadow Farm and 
stood gazing all day long through the bars 
at the snow-white goose. 

Late in the afternoon the snow-white goose 
came waddling over to the bars. “Why do 
you stare at me so?” she asked. 

The silly little goose sobbed aloud. “I don’t 
want to be gray!” he cried. 

“But you are not gray,” the white goose 
said. 

Not gray? Then his wish must have come 
true! He gave a joyful quack and looked 
hastily over his left shoulder. But the glad 
quack turned into a squawk of despair, for 
he was not white; he was not even gray—he 
was green! Down to the end of his longest 
tail feather he was a bright pea green. 


“Oh, how did this thing ever happen?” he | 


cried. . 

The white goose shook her tail thought- 
fully. “Have you been envying anybody? I 
have heard that people turn green with 
envy.” 

The wretched litile goose turned round 


a 





without another word and went creeping | 


home with his green tail feathers dragging 
in the mud. His family were dreadfully sorry 
for him. Mrs. Gray-Goose took him under 
her wing and told him that she would love 
him just the same even if he were purple 
with pink spots; but he would not be com- 
forted. 

Of course the news spread quickly round 
the barnyard, and for days the other fowls 
could hardly eat for staring at the goose that 
had turned a bright green. They named him 
Goosie Green, and some of them teased him 
unmercifully. 

For a week Goosie hid himself under a 
bush, but at last he held up his head, gave 
himself a shake or two and came marching 
out. 

“If I can’t be a beautiful silvery gray like 
my mother and brothers and sisters,” he said, 
“Tl do the best I can, that’s all,” and with a 
cheerful “Quack, quack!” he went waddling 
off to the pond. 

As he plunged in he glanced at his image in 
the water and gave a loud cry, for he saw 
that he was no longer of a bright green but 
of a beautiful silvery gray. 

“Quack!” he cried joyfully as he swam 
out into the still, blue water and saw the sun 
shining on his silvery feathers. “Quacketty, 
quacketty, quack! I am Goosie Gray again!” 
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Every sport is more sport with a 


KODAK 


Your album filled with pictures of good times 
will be the book you like the best. Whether it’s 
riding or fishing, tramping or camping, Kodak 
as you go. 


There’s a Kodak dealer right around the corner. 
Ask him to show you how easy picture-making is 


the Kodak way. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
Brownies $2.00 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. Te Kodak City 
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Rerwrms Tees 


JULY 


When, seeking forest, 
mountain, verdant sward 


Or sandy beach, we 
hope to lose our cares, 


July presents a bill 
for summer board, 


For bathing suits and 
motor-car repairs. 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 














THE OVERTHROW OF CASTE 


\ K bee taking part as a visitor in a service 
in a native church in India a missionary 
witnessed a most impressive incident. 

The native pastor was administering the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper to a large body of 
native Christians. As the missionary looked at 
the congregation he noticed the dignified figure of 
a high-class Brahman who both in his face and in 
his bearing showed his aristocratic descent. Sit- 
ting beside him was a low-caste Hindu who bore 
in his person unmistakable signs of his lowly 
birth; in his figure, in his features, in his cloth- 
ing and in the way he carried himself he revealed 
the mental and spiritual poverty of his forbears. 
In those two men the missionary recognized an 
example of the supreme social problem of India 
and indeed of the world. 

Soon the native pastor, bearing the sacred 
elements, approached the two men and instinc- 
tively recognizing the superiority of the Christian 
Brahman, offered the bread and wine to him in- 
stead of to the low-caste worshiper. But with 
simple dignity the Brahman, passing the elements 
to the other man, gently insisted that he partake 
of them first. 

A moment later the missionary saw the Brah- 
man take the cup from his fellow worshiper and 
deliberately put his lips to the very place on 
the rim whence his low-caste brother had drunk! 
Nothing that he could have done would more 
clearly have shown his Christian humility. The 
pure stream of the Divine Love that poured itself 
out at Calvary for all mankind had swept away 
the inherited prejudice of cénturies that teaches 
that the touch of the low-caste Hindu is utter 
pollution for the Brahman. 

“Tt is the beginning of the end for caste,” 
thought the missionary. “Love conquers all.” 
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IN THE DOCTOR’S OFFICE 


HE young woman in the expensive furs had 

been talking for a long time. When at last 

she finished the doctor, who had been lis- 
tening intently, nodded his head slowly. “You are 
right, Mrs. Royal,” he said gravely, “you are a 
very sick young woman. But you can be cured if 
you are strong enough for heroic treatment.” 

“What would it be?” she asked, trembling. 

“T am going to give you the first dose now. 
After that you can decide for yourself.” 

Startled, she looked round the room. It was a 
pleasant place, and there was no medicine in sight 
—not even a bottle. Reassured but still anxious, 
she looked at the doctor inquiringly. 

“The first thing always,” he said, “is to dis- 
cover the trouble. Frequently the trouble, you 
know, is not physical but spiritual.” 

“Psychanalysis,” she murmured. 

He made a careless gesture. “If you will; 
that’s the fashionable label. The thing itself is as 
old as the first understanding man or woman. 
And your trouble is older than that. I am assum- 
ing that Eve was not particularly understanding; 
but she wasn’t to blame; she hadn’t had much 
experience,” he added whimsically. 

But the young woman only looked at him 
blankly, and he at once became grave again. 
“The real trouble with you,” he said, “is that 
you want to be happy and are not.” 

She gasped with astonishment. “How did you 
know?” 

“My dear child,’ he replied, smiling, 
what everybody wants, whether he knows it or 
not. We want it because it is something God 
meant us to have; until we are at least beginning 
to reach the things that God means for us we 
are always miserable. You are in trouble because 
happiness is never a gift; it always has to be 
earned, And you have not earned it.” 

“Why, doctor,” she protested, “you can’t 
earn”—she flushed a littlke—‘“‘a happy marriage, 
for instance.” 

The doctor dropped his clenched hand on his 
desk. “That’s exactly what you have to do, you 
and every man and woman who tries for happi- 
ness through marriage. Some one’s falling in love 
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with you is just the seed of happiness. Life puts 
thousands of such seeds—opportunities—into our 
lives. Having done that, she’s done her part. She 
leaves us to take care of them.” 

“But I never do wrong things,” the woman 
protested; “I don’t see why —” 

“Do you ever do right ones?” he asked, and 
the room seemed to ring with the question. 

“J don’t understand,” she said falteringly. 

“Happiness has to be earned; that’s the eternal 
law. Happiness has to be earned by unselfishness, 
by good, honest work and by active loving. Ex- 
pecting to be happy because you don’t do wrong 
things is like expecting to get a potato crop 
merely because you’ve bought the seed. The seed 
has to be planted, and the vines have to be culti- 
vated and the field weeded before your harvest 
comes. That’s the treatment. But you’ve got to 
give it to yourself.” 

eg 


GIVING MARY A START 


HENEVER a couple, widely known and 

popular in the community, were married 

it used to be the custom for the local 
newspaper to print at length the list of wedding 
gifts. The London newspapers have performed 
the same service for Princess Mary and her hus- 
band, Viscount Lascelles—whose name, by the 
bye, is pronounced Las-sels with the accent 
strongly on the first syllable. The list is extraor- 
dinary and contains enough household furnish- 
ings to start a dozen couples at housekeeping. 

Among the offerings were no less than sixty- 
six jugs and bowls, sixteen silver toast racks and 
twenty-two clocks. The late King Edward after 
his marriage found himself the possessor of fif- 
teen hundred teapots of all types and descriptions 
and of more than eight hundred cruets. It is 
reported that some of them are still stored in 
London. Only persons who had been presented at 
court or who could claim personal acquaintance 
with either Princess Mary or her husband were 
permitted to send wedding gifts. Charitable and 
other public organizations and institutions were 
of course excepted. The ruling perhaps saved 
Princess Mary the embarrassment of being over- 
whelmed with teapots and cruets as her grand- 
father had been. 

A classification of the gifts exhibited at St. 
James’s Palace shows that only twenty-eight tea 
services were presented. Other items are one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight articles of jewelry, including 
bracelets, necklaces, pendants, tiaras, brooches, 
rings, caskets, fans and watches; a trayful of 
flawless, unset precious stones; eight hundred and 
ninety-three gifts made from precious metals, 
including twenty-nine trays, twenty-four vases, 
thirty-one cups, twelve goblets, eighteen ink- 
stands, twenty-five statuettes, fourteen card trays, 
nine cigarette cases, eight traveling cases and 
seven workboxes; one hundred and ninety-seven 
books and manuscripts, twenty-two candelabra, 
seventeen umbrellas, fourteen lamps and shades, 
seventeen rugs, twenty-two sets of cutlery, eight 
wall brackets, twenty-two dinner services, forty- 
seven breakfast-table services, eighteen silver sal- 
vers, seventy pairs of gloves, ten wedding cakes 
and seven hunting crops. 
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WHEN WHEAT WENT UP 


HAVE often, writes a contributor, heard my 
I grandmother tell of an extraordinary Hal- 

loween prank that, unlike most practical 
jokes, not only caused no real damage but actu- 
ally led to a neighborhood feast. 

It was before the day of railways. Every fall 
my grandfather used to take a four-horse wagon- 
load of wheat to Philadelphia, a trip of one hun- 
dred and sixty miles. Of course for such a trip 
an early start was desirable; so usually he sacked 
the wheat and loaded it on the wagon the day 
before he was to go, which on this particular 
occasion was the day before Halloween. The next 
morning he was up at three o’clock and while 
grandmother was getting his breakfast went to 
the barn to feed and harness the horses. That 
done, he opened the doors of the big barn to 
run the wagon with its load of golden grain out 
into the yard. But to his amazement the wagon 
and its contents were gone. He suspected at once 
that some one had played a Halloween joke on 
him, but he expected to find the wagon and the 
wheat somewhere near the barn. So in the moon- 
light he started to hunt for his property. 

He was gone so long that grandmother became 
worried about him and went to the barn to see 
what was keeping him. Finding the barn doors 
open and the wagon gone, she thought at first 
that perhaps he had been so excited over the trip 
that he had gone off without his breakfast and 
without saying good-by, but on finding all of the 
horses in their stalls she knew that something 
was wrong. Just then grandfather came back 
from his search and, telling her what had hap- 
pened, said that he should have to wait for 
daylight to find his wagon. 

After breakfast he searched every corner of the 
farm. Finding no trace of his wagon, he made 
inquiries of his neighbors, but no one appeared 
able to give him any clue. He decided to go home 
and wait. It was then the middle of the fore- 
noon and too late to start on the long trip. 

He had unharnessed the horses and was on his 
way to the house when he saw a neighbor and his 
wife driving up the road and laughing uproari- 
ously. They both called to him to stop, and, turn- 
ing into the yard, joked with him about the lost 
load of wheat. By that time grandmother and the 
two children had joined them. 

“Josey,”’ said the neighbor at last, getting out 
of his buggy and patting grandfather on the 


shoulder, ‘don’t you know that wheat has gone 
up? You didn’t look high enough.” 

Then he pointed at the top of the barn. There 
on the roof was the wagon and its load of wheat! 

There were no cranes or derricks in those 
days; the bags of wheat had been unloaded, and 
the wagon had been taken apart and piece by 
piece hauled to the roof with ropes. There it had 
been put together again, and the fifty and more 
sacks of wheat loaded on it once more. At least 
half a dozen vigorous young men had worked 
several hours to accomplish the task. Everything 
was there even to the tar bucket. 

My grandparents both knew how to take a 
joke and laughed heartily. But they knew that 
one man alone could not well get the wagon and 
the wheat back to the ground. They finally de- 
cided to make a frolic of getting the wagon down. 
The neighbor and his wife drove off in one direc- 
tion, and my grandfather started off in another, 
to tell the neighbors that at two o’clock there 
would be a new kind of frolic that would end 
with a big supper. 

The village, one mile away, attended almost to 
a man. At two o’clock there were perhaps twenty- 
five strong fellows on hand, who made short 
work of getting the wagon down. Late in the 
afternoon there were more than a hundred people 
at the feast; the men who had played the trick 
on my grandfather were no doubt among those 
who helped to get the wagon from the roof 
though we never learned who they were. 

Early the next morning he started for Phila- 
delphia and, by arriving a day later than he 
otherwise would have done, got fifteen cents more 
a bushel for his wheat. Few practical jokes end 
so well as that one ended. 
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SILENT ELOQUENCE 
By W. E. Nesom 


I know a mute who wastes no words 
In hopeless lamentation, 

But much delights to take a hand 
In social conversation. 


Alike in erudite debate 
And bandying of quips, 

He always seems to have his theme 
Right at his finger tips. 


He scorns to deal in platitude 
Or logic that is twisted: 

His argument is ever keen, 
Robust and double-fisted. 


Opponents to his clever thrusts 
Too frequently succumb, 

Although they stick to rhetoric, 
And he to rule of thumb. 


Then too he has his lighter side, 
For I have heard the rumor 

That ’mongst his cronies he displays 
A quiet sort of humor. 


But on the roster of his gifts 
Discretion first should stand; 

For he knows when to hold his tongue— 
Or rather stay his hand. 
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A MAN TO ADMIRE 


HE heroism of Capt. Matthew Munroe will 

long be remembered in the little town of 

Canso, Nova Scotia. He was captain of the 
ninety-three-ton fishing schooner Alexandria, 
bound from Ingonish to Gloucester with a cargo 
of fish. The month was January, and a terrible 
blizzard was raging. As the Alexandria was cross- 
ing Chedabucto Bay the storm carried away her 
sails and drove her ashore at Black Point, which 
is ten miles from Canso. 

As daylight came on the crew saw through the 
flying snow and fog ragged masses of basaltic 
cliff to leeward, and, realizing that their vessel 
would soon be dashed to pieces, they tried to 
launch their one small boat. But a heavy sea 
struck the doomed schooner and smashed the 
boat to fragments. The schooner pounded heavily 
and, shattering her bottom, filled with water; 
then the spars went over the side. The seas swept 
the ¢rew as they clung to the vessel; and the 
smothering snow banished all hope of their being 
rescued from the shore. 

There was only one way to reach the shore in 
safety, a way that meant desperate risk. But 
Captain Munroe, good sailor and true hero, de- 
cided to try it. Tying a line round his waist and 
making sure that the other end was tied to the 
vessel, he flung himself overboard into the icy 
water. In the thick of one of the worst blizzards 
ever known on the coast of Nova Scotia he fought 
his way amid broken spars and other pieces of 
wreckage through the roaring surf to the rocky 
shore more than a hundred yards away. In 
danger of being dashed against the rocks-that rise 
sheer from the sea, he swam along the face of 
them until at last he sighted a low-lying ledge 
oa which after a hard struggle he managed to 
and. 

During a lull in the blizzard Captain Munroe 
with the rope dragged his crew of five one by one 
in through the surf to safety. Having done that, 
he collapsed. 

Soaked, shivering and badly shaken, the ship- 
wrecked sailors set out to look for shelter. Three 
of them went ahead and broke a way through the 
heavy snowdrifts; the two others helped the ex- 
hausted captain. After some time they saw a light 
in a fisherman’s cottage and turned toward it. 

The kindly fisher folk did all in their power to 
warm and feed the men and insisted that they 
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remain there to rest the next day; and it is well 
that they did, for the blizzard raged all the fol- 
lowing day, and the roads were impassable. But 
as soon as the storm abated a little nothing could 
keep Captain Munroe from trying to reach his 
home in Canso, where his wife and little children 
were living; he knew that his wife was worried, 
and he had no way of sending her word, for all 
travel was at a standstill. 

After visiting the scene of the wreck he bade 
good-by to his crew and to the kind-hearted fisher 
folk and then set forth. He could not go fast 
through the deep snow and the mountainous 
drifts, and it was not until noon of the next day 
that, utterly exhausted, he finally stumbled into 
the doorway of his home. 

“Tt is deeds like that of Capt. Matthew 
Munroe’s,” says one of his admirers, “that jus- 
tify a nation’s pride in its own.” 
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LITTLE JIM AND HIS BOTTLE 
A CONTRIBUTOR who was much interested 


in the story of a boy’s strange pets that 

appeared in a recent number of The Com- 
panion sends us this story of*a woodchuck that 
was caught in northeastern Indiana. 

One day, she says, when my father was plough- 
ing a sod field he disturbed a nest of woodchucks. 
The mother, it seems, had carried away all the 
babies except one, which she had left at the en- 
trance to the burrow. Father carried him home 
in the cuff of his gauntlet glove. My sister and 
I were delighted with the cunning little creature 
and named him Jim. Though he was no larger 
than a newborn kitten,—indeed I think I have 
seen mice almost as large as Jim,—his eyes were 
already open. We put milk into a small bottle 
with a rubber nipple, and within two minutes he 
was drinking from it. 

How the little fellow grew! At the end of a 
week he had doubled in size and was strong 
enough to stand on his hind legs and take the 
bottle between his little paws. He followed us 
everywhere and at night slept in the woodhouse 
in a box that we had lined with soft rags. He 
had a bottle of milk three or four times a day; 
he never paid much attention to vegetables or 
bread. When he was not sleeping or playing with 
us he spent the time in a patch of clover near 
the house. We would go out and call, “Come, 
Jim; come, Jim,” and instantly a waving line in 
the clover would show that he had heard and was 
coming. It seemed that he was too fat and round 
to run; but before long he would reach us and, 
eager for his bottle, scramble into our laps. 

I think it was in April that father found Jim; 
in June he was as large as a small cat. Then since 
we were going to the lake a few miles away for 
two weeks we put him into a shoe box and took 
him with us. We let him sleep downstairs in the 
cottage. At daylight every morning we would 
hear his little claws scratching on the steps, and 
soon he would reach the door and cry for some 
one to open it. He was always delighted to see 
us and would rush for the bed and dive under the 
sheets; after exploring and burrowing round to 
his satisfaction, he would come out and, lying 
down on the arm of one of us, would go to sleep. 

One morning when the whole family were 
sleepy no one opened the door for him when he 
barked. After a while he went downstairs, and 
we never saw him again. When we went down we 
found the front door ajar; and from the actions 
of a neighbor’s pair of terriers we concluded that 
Jim had gone outside and had been caught. 

Soon after we had found Jim some neighbor 
boys dug out a burrow and captured as big and 
cross-grained a woodchuck as I have ever seen. 
They kept him chained, and not until he had 
almost killed a venturesome dog and had badly 
bitten the hand of one of the boys did they kill 
him. An old, mean woodchuck is as savage an 
animal as I know of. : 

Woodchucks, or ground hogs, are very numer- 
ous here, probably because their greatest natural 
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“Why the dickens did you cut me off?’ 
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enemy, the fox, is extinct in this locality. I have 

always been interested to observe the great vari- 

ation in the color of woodchucks. Usually they 

are a grizzly gray and have many black hairs; 

sometimes they are light gray; and — 

they are almost black. Occasionally they have 

many yellow hairs on the back, and I once saw FOR MEN AND WOMEN $7.00 & $8.00 00 SHOES 

a woodchuck that was yellow all over. Frequently 

the bristles on the back of the neck are red. I YOU CAN ALWAYS 00 0 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING || ALSO MANY STYLES AT & 60° 


have wondered many times what causes the vari- 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 


ation of color. Perhaps it is age. 
e 9 SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY |] W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 


BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
BEGINNING HIS EDUCATION EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 
I REMEMBER the first day I went to school, 














writes John Burroughs in his charming STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE P|] ‘They are made of the best and finest 
sketch of his boyhood. I recall vividly the AT THE FACTORY leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
suit mother made for me out of some striped : working to make the best shoes for 

cotton goods with a pair of little flaps, or hound’s h ion b Th 
ears, on my shoulders that flopped about as I ran. the price t t money can buy. je 
I accompanied Olly Ann, my oldest sister. quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
I remember struggling with the alphabet; the examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 


letters were arranged in a column; the vowels 
were first, and then came the consonants. The a 

quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 





teacher would call me to her chair three or four 
times a day and, opening the spelling book, point 
to the letters and ask me to name them. I re- 
member that one boy, older than I,—Hen Meeker 


A by name,—on one occasion stuck on “e.’ 
a “Pll bet little Johnny Burris can tell what that | 
letter is,” said the teacher. “Come up here, | 
Johnny.” Up I went and to the humiliation of | 
Hen promptly answered, “E.”’ | 





Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo y 

not make one cent of profit until = — —— 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth | Trade Mark in the 








W.L. Douglas name 


“T told you so,” said the schoolmarm. 
How long it took me to learn the alphabet in 





that arbitrary manner I do not know. But I 
— pain and disfig- remember tackling the a—b, abs, and slowly mas- § dollars for you to remember that world. It stands for 
coll. which fol- tering o— short columns. I remember also THE STAMPED PRICE when you buy shoes at our stores fp ee 
getting down under the desk and tickling the bare IS YOUR PROTECTION , Of quality at the low: 
low can be avoided by a ankles of the big girls who sat in the seat in AGAINST YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT est possible cost. 
generous use of cooling front of me. UNREASONABLE PROFITS The intrinsic value 






The summer days were long, and little boys 
A HEALING CREAM had to sit on the hard seats and be quiet and only 
go out in the regular recess. The seat I sat on 


en ola um was a slab turned flat side up and supported on 
four legs cut from a sapling. My feet did not 


No matter where you live, shoe [| ofa Trade Mark lies 
dealers can supply you with W.L. | in giving tothe con- 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more | sumer the equiva- 
in San Francisco than they do in | leat of the price 




































ynnins made under this signatare_ LAL#e, touch the floor, and I suppose I became tired; New York. Insist upon having W. L. paid for the goods. 
one afternoon I fell asleep, and when I awoke I D las sh ith th d Catalog Free. 
It soothes the burn and soft- was on a couch in a neighbor’s house; the smell oe ee wee the name an 
ens the parched skin, and the of camphor pervaded the room. I had fallen off retail price stamped on the sole. 
gentle antiseptic action soon the som preg yg = rod wane a the pro- Do not take a substitute and pay 
ruding stones o e unplastered wall. . . President 
heals the sunburn. But the neighbor’s wife was a» motherly body qe goes, Coder Geet trom W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
Mentholatum relieves insect and consoled me with flowers and sweets and the factory and save money. 157 Spark St., Brockton, Masé. 
bites, nervous headaches tle Joke injuries with — and I suppose 
* is ittle Johnny was soon himself again. I have aM OOO OOLNE ENON NOD. OL GINNING GLN GN GLO LEN GLEE ELOLOLEN GN OLO LONG 
cuts, burns and tired feet. often wondered if a small bony protuberance on : ’ 
Mentholatum is sold everywhere the back of my head dated from that collision 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c. with the old stone schoolhouse. 
The Mentholatum Co. ee 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wichita, Kans. _ Bridgeburg, Ont. THINGS THE ANTIQUE COLLECTOR 
Ss kK SHOULD KNOW 


| | OW long ago was the circular saw invented? 


If you aspire to become a collector of 





HEAD 
PHONE 
SET 


NE of the most im- 

portant parts of any 
Radio Receiving Outfit 
is the Head Phone Set. 
To hear the programmes 
of music, lectures, etc., 
with clearness, and with 
the greatest possible en- 
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genuine antique furniture you should know 
the answer to the question. The circular saw was 
Fe hi f fo invented as far back as the year 1777. There- 

e 1e | ig fore, as Mr. W. H. Helm humorously observes in 
the ony re page we 7 piece of seventeenth- 
F century furniture shou ear the telltale curved 
Hay- ever lines that a bent tooth in a circular saw makes. | 
The maker of false antique furniture may copy 
Sufferers the form of the original piece with comparative 
ease, but he has difficulty in giving it the appear- 
CAN BE SECURED BY ance of genuine age. Boring wormholes is now 


regarded as dangerous; other methods of aging 
are preferred. For example, a gentleman’ who was 
e ayes e 0 visiting the shop of a prosperous country dealer 


in antique furniture noticed several rabbits inside 
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for Asthma and Hay-Fever = pry see age Nmap ar Mn, know more joyment as they are 
oui ( about such things than lo,” he remarked to roadcasted from your 
pindored by doctors, ministers, tawserssand | his host, “but unless I am strangely mistaken avalon sen ean 
Reliable and Efficient. ee ee ee eee that is an original sixteenth-century coffer. How h H d Ph Set 
The itchi si be enous a in the world can you put it to such a use?” ave a fea lone 
tc = Tan aaa cone Gas “It will be a fifteenth-century coffer when the of the proper degree of 
asthma can be stoppe an normal healt re- bbit h fi e h d r h 69 2 th sensitiveness 
stored, sq that you can stay at home in comfort, rabbits have finished with it,” was the cool reply. . 
work, — and enjoy life. Many cases cured e°¢ The Head Phone Set we 
permanently. 
Write for Bulletin Y-223 and blank for fa has L pa poem 
Sree examination, and start treatment NOT PREPARED under the most careful super- 


atonce. Fees moderate. Address, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. Tice old deacon was the kindest of men, 


vision, especially for radio re- 
ceiving, and is equal to many 
sets being sold at higher 
prices. These receivers are 
well made, light in weight 
and of 2000 Ohms resistance. 
The headband is covered 
with webbing and has _ no 
parts to catch the hair. The 
phone brackets have a very 
simple oan feature which will be appreciated by the wearer, and the brackets are so 
shaped that the phones fit comfortably on the lower part of the ear. The Head Phone Set 
has an ample length of connecting cord fitted with inclosed terminals and plug tips. A high- 
grade set which may be used either with a Crystal or Vacuum Tube type of receiving outfit. 


Our BIG Offer 


This fine Radio Head Phone Set given postpaid for one new yearly 
subscription to The Youth’s Companion and $3.50 extra; or for two 
new yearly subscriptions and $2.50 extra; or for five new yearly 
subscriptions. The Phone Set is valued at $6.00, but is not offered 
for sale as our supply is limited and must be reserved for those who 
earn these sets by securing new subscriptions. 


NOTE. The Phone Set is given only to present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into homes where it has not been taken the past twelve months. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION lerry Mason Company, Publishers 
881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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deeply religious and always ready with a 

P.S. Let us advise you in advance of the good word. One day while he was driving to | 

attack if possible. town he overtook an Italian peddler with a large | 

pack on his back. Stopping his horse, the deacon 

suggested that the man ride. The Italian carefully 

stored his pack in the back of the spring wagon 

and then climbed to the seat beside the good 
deacon. 
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For some time the two talked pleasantly. Then 
deacon turned and asked, “My friend, are you 
i prepared to die?” 
Mead‘: yele Company tz» With a shriek the Italian sprang to the ground 
Dept. 4-50 Chicago free < 

rs flight, and neither the deacon nor anyone else 

Cutic r r — ever saw him again in that neighborhood. It 
ura aicum seems that the peddler was not prepared. 

is Fragrant and | _ we 
claimed the young husband. 

len, Mass. _25c. everywhere. ‘However could you say those were fine 

biscuits?”’ whispered his mother as the fair bride 


[QMonths to aap AC orem advance ire i ‘ there was a rather long pause, and, thinking to 
and disappeared into the near-by woods. The 
A MARITAL OBLIGATION 
Very Healthful ||. _ 
Ask y went to get more from the kitchen. 
Storekeeper fer STOVINK =e a? “I didn’t say they were. fine, mother,” 
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Whosia, improve the occasion in a religious sense, the 
calls of the deacon only hastened the fellow’s 
MUST say those biscuits are fine!” ex- 
pimple fre Ly of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, 
replied 
tory, Inc., Worcester, a the young man; “I merely said I must say so.” 
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Passing the marksman 


HE dalesmen of that land of poets, the 

English Lake District, are keen sportsmen. 

Every dale produces wrestlers, fell racers, 
high jumpers and broad jumpers, and many 
of them are very good indeed. Every year at 
Grasmere there is a meeting for sports and 
games, but, though the Grasmere sports are 
the best known, they are not the only exhibi- 
tions; many of the other places in the Lakes 
also have their yearly meetings for enjoying 
the sports of the mountain country. One of 
the most strenuous contests at all the exhibi- 
tions is the fell race, an event for which the 
young men begin to train in every dale as 
soon as the weather becomes suitable. 

The course of a fell race is more suggestive 
of ropes, guides and alpenstocks than the 
fine cinders of a race track, for it covers some 
two and a half or three miles of typical 
mountain country. The racers must be sure- 
footed, swift on the level and good jumpers 
of walls, fences and wire; they must also be 
skilled crag climbers, clear of eye and sound 
of wind and limb. 

The starting point is at the inclosure in the 
valley where the sports are held. As the flag 
falls the lithe, agile competitors leap forward 
at a swift pace. With a bound they clear the 
wall or the fence and speed over a field or 
two before they reach the rough ground at 
the foot of the mountain. Although it is 
often boggy and the going is heavy, the 
lightly clad figures flit over it at an astonish- 
ing pace. On the lower slope of the mountain 
they reach a sea of bracken waist-high where 
rabbit holes and concealed boulders make pit- 
falls and obstacles for the unwary. Several of 
the racers are sure to lose their places and 
fall back, but most of them smash their way 
through. With a leap the leader is on the 
face of the crag up which lies the nearest way 


Climbing up Hare Crag, a part of 
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FELL RACING “&—~ | 


A Mary C. Fair 


to the cairn at the summit of the mountain. 
There, a lonely figure silhouetted against the 
sky, a marksman waits to take each man’s 
numbered ticket as he rounds the pile of 
stones, and it is for him to see that the run- 
ners do not attempt to cut corners in passing. 

The speed of the fell racers in the crags is 
something to marvel at; from rock to rock 
they scramble, as sure-footed as goats, as 
agile as deer. One after the other, sometimes 
two or three at once, they emerge from the 
crags and sprint along the top of the moun- 
tain toward the marksman and the cairn. As 
they swing past each, without pausing, gives 
up his ticket, and then at a terrific pace 
dashes away for the descent. They do not 
hesitate. They leap from ledge to ledge, from 
tiny foothold to mere crack, some of them 
with arms upraised to keep their balance. A 
bound and the leader is in the bracken, but 
he slips on a hidden stone and falls. Though 
he jumps quickly to his feet, the next man 
is past him in a flash; he has lost his place 
and never regains it. Then they splash 
through the bog and over a wire fence into 
a field. There another man loses his place; 
he has crept between the strands of wire 
when he should have jumped them. Over 
the last wall they leap gracefully and sprint 
desperately for the tape. 

The average time taken for a fell race of 
the best class is from fourteen to eighteen 
minutes. The training is thorough and hard; 
during the summer in the dales all over Lake- 
land the young men evening after evening 
run practice races up some mountain that 
their trainers select, or sprint short distances 
on the flat in order to get speed. At Grasmere 
you can see all the best of the fell racers, 
and every dale hopes that its own champion 
will be the winner at the contest at that 
place. In 1920 the winner was a youth of 
seventeen years from Langdale. Though there 
were more than thirty entries for the race, 
which was run over a very hard course, the 
lad was victorious. Moreover, he won ten 
subsequent fell races after his sensational vic- 
tory at Grasmere and was not beaten until 
the last race of the season. 

Every year the attendance at the Lake 
Country sports meetings is larger than it was 
on the last. The scenery of the valleys where 
they are held is so attractive that people from 
every place within reach come by motor, by 
train and by bicycle. Grasmere on Sports 
Day is a sight to behold. There is scarcely a 
bed to be had in the neighborhood, and some 
visitors frequently have to spend the night 
on a heap of bracken in some cow shed or 
stable. Most of the valleys are remote from 
the railways, but the motor car and the 
motor char-d-bancs enable visitors from all 
the centres of the neighborhood to attend. 
Many of the dalesmen are so keen about the 


sports that they walk to Grasmere, even | 
though it may take them two or three days | 
to cover the great distances over the moun- | 


tains. 


Eskdale is fortunate in having a miniature | 


railway that runs through its beautiful valley 
and brings many hundreds of people for the 
sports held yearly at the Woolpack Hotel 
directly under Scafell. The railway has the 
reputation of being the smallest working rail- 
way in the world. Besides carrying many 
excursionists in the summer months, it carries 
goods and mail. The gauge of the tracks is 
only fifteen inches. The passenger engines are 
beautiful scale models of the express engines 
on the great lines; there are also two good 
engines that bear the names of Ella and 
Muriel. It is a very up-to-date little line. It 
conveys its passengers almost to the foot of 
Scafell, where the railway company has a 
restaurant and tea room; for in such a remote 
spot it is difficult for travelers to get refresh- 
ment when they come in large numbers. Each 
train can carry from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred passengers; and you can 
charter a special train for one pound. 
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THE INCONSIDERATE FISH 


Te two things that Clarence Babson liked ilk 


to do best were fishing and “just setting,” 


but apparently he liked to “set” better even | 
than to fish. One spring afternoon the fish were ||K 
biting well when Clarence came along with his | 


pole and sat down on the bank 

“Shucks!” he sighed querulously as his cork 
float disappeared, and his line tightened. “Just 
as I get nicely settled I get a bite.” 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL 


For Young Boys 
Organized to develop the entire boy. 
Thorough work and graded athletics. 
Prepares for all leading preparatory schools. 
Home care, under House-mother, Head- 

master, and Special Faculty. 

Rate $700 

Senior School prepares for college and scien- 
tific schools. A progressive school with 80 
years of solid achievement behind it. 

ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
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Equal to Every 


Requirement 


"THE New Companion 


Sewing Machine is equal 
to every require- 
ment of home sew- 
ing. Itis equipped with 
complete set of best at- 
tachments and will yield 
equally good results 
whether the work be the 
finest tucking on sheer ma- 
terial, hemming, ruffling, 
quilting, braiding, up to sew- 
ing ou heavy suitings. 











Try It Three Months 
Before Deciding 


Our plan makes it possible for you to try this 
high-grade machine in your home for three 
months before deciding. If not satisfactory we 
refund your money and take back machine at 
ourexpense. Fud/ particulars sent upon request. 











West Texas Military Academy 


R.0.T.c. San Antonio, Texas 30th Year 
Affiliated with the University of Texas, West 


Ke 





United States. 
Department. Uniform equipment issued by 
Government. Separate Junior School. Swim- 
ming Pool. Athletic Field. Champions of 
Football and Baseball. : 

Opens SEPT. 5. Write for new illustrated 
catalogue. 





110th year opens Sept. 13th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 

100 acres. Farm. Separate dormitories for girls and boys. 

New gymnasium. Pla: er eing fields. 
in Tracy, H 


Outing club for winter 
sports. Address Chas eadmaster, Meriden, N.H. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY 


Preparation for college a specialty. Faculty and equipment 
of the first rank. Winter sports emphasized. 5 buildings. 
Athletic fields. For boys and girls. Endowment permits $550 
to cover all expenses. Scholarship aid. pagreme | THEODORE 
HALBERT WILSON. Principal 3 Main St. y, Vt. 





Point, Annapolis and leading institutions of the | 
Army officers detailed by War | 


J.TOM WILLIAMS, Supt. | 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY) 


A high-grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. | 





Direct to You at a 
Large Saving 


Our Low Prices Will Surprise You 


Our unique system of selling direct from fac- 
tory to home effects a large saving for each 
purchaser. We offer a choice of seven styles, 
including foot treadle and electric models, 
guarantee each machine for twenty-five years, 
and pay all freight charges to your nearest 
freight station. Shipment made from four 
conveniently located shipping points in East- 
ern, Central and Western sections. 

Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 
Terms before purchasing a new sewing machine. 
A post-card request brings our free illustrated book- 
let by return mail. SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
























your spare time. 


will provide the plan that turns those 
spare moments into real dollars. The 
work is pleasant and dignified as well 
as highly profitable. It consists of 
acting as the representative of The 
Youth’s Companion in your commu- 
nity, sending us the renewals of our 
present subscribers and adding as 
many new subscribers as possible. 
Thus you build up for yourself a 
business that will yield a regular 
income without interfering with your 
usual duties. 








EXTRA DOLLARS to increase your present income, 
to make possible many of the little luxuries that all 
appreciate, to bring to a reality some cherished dream— 
dollars that bring with them a splendid sense of achieve- 
ment — these may be made to grow in the garden of 


The Winners’ Club 


Address Secretary, The Winners’ Club 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Making 
Dollars 
Grow 


Where None Have 
i Grown Before 
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Membership in the Winners’ Club 
is open to any Companion reader, 
man or woman, who is 16 years of 
age or over. There’s no member- 
ship fee and no obligation to do 
more than your spare time permits. 


Write today for full particulars 
and take the first step toward mak- 
ing dollars grow where none have 
grown before. Just say on a post 
card, “ Tell me how to earn those 
extra dollars.” 


881 Commonwealth Avenue 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
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prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada, 
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Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
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delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ERYTHEMA 
Beckie bot means simply redness of the 





skin, but the term is applied in a special 

sense to certain diseases in which the skin 
is red. Exposure to radiant heat, frostbite, irrita- 
tion from rough underclothes, insect bites and 
other things may cause simple erythema. The 
eruptions of scarlet fever, measles, German mea- 
sles and sometimes diphtheria are all forms of 
the disease, and another and very serious form 
is erysipelas. The occurrence of an erythema may 
often be traced to diet; after some persons have 
eaten lobster or any other kind of shellfish a red 
blush always appears over the body. 

Infectious erythema is a mild disease that 
sometimes occurs in epidemics; it is characterized 
almost solely by a rose-red rash on the face, the 
arms and the legs. There is little or no fever 
during the disease, and the pulse is normal. Oc- 
casionally the child who suffers with it has a 
slight sore throat, but except for that and perhaps 
a slight distaste for food the child does not feel 
ill. The eruption lasts from a week to ten days, 
after which the patient is well. 

Erythema nodosum, which is marked by an 
eruption of nodules from the size of a cherry to 
the size of a lime, is a more serious disease than 
infectious erythema. The nodules come out sud- 
denly, and are at first red and then dusky; finally 
the color fades into a brownish yellow, just as 
a black-and-blue patch does. The swellings are 
sometimes painful and may even throb and look 
so angry as almost to be mistaken for a crop 
of boils. Accompanying the eruption are various 
systemic symptoms such as fever, pains in the 
joints, loss of appetite, headache and a general 
feeling of illness and lassitude. The eruption may 
return in successive stages, and each appearance 
may be accompanied by an increase in the con- 
stitutional symptoms. The most popular treat- 
ment is the same as that for acute rheumatism, 
.with which some physicians think erythema 
nodosum is allied. Soothing ointments or lotions 
are applied to relieve pain and irritation. 

Still another closely allied disease is the so- 
called exudative erythema, which is characterized 
by a multiform eruption of pimples, blisters and 
pustules on patches of reddened skin. The patches 
are usually confined to the back of the feet and 
to the hands, and they itch more or less. Consti- 
tutional symptoms may be lacking, or there may 
be more or less fever with an unsettled stomach, 
pains in the head and diarrheea. The treatment is 
simply a light diet and a dose of salts. In severe 
cases salicylate of soda or some other rheumatic 
remedy may be used. 
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THE GUEST ROOM 


REPARING the guest room had been the 

happiest thing Laurie ever had done. She 

had spent a whole year earning the money 
with which to do it; and when the room was fin- 
ished it was lovely. The family made a holiday 
for “opening night,” as Bob called it. They had 
a special dessert and after-dinner coffee, and then 
all went up to the new room, which now was 
“receiving” for the first time. Each brought some 
tiny gift—-candles, blotters for the desk, a photo- 
graph frame. Laurie was so excited that she could 
hardly sleep that night. And to make her happi- 
ness absolutely perfect Cousin Mary—dear, frail 
Cousin Mary who loved beauty so much and who 
had had so little of it in her hard, brave life— 
was to be the first guest. She was coming Wednes- 
day. Laurie was shy about speaking of her dreams 
and ambitions; all she had said was that she 
wanted the room to be used. Mother understood. 
That was to be Laurie’s way of giving. 

Wednesday night Laurie came home with two 
of Cousin Mary’s favorite roses. Cousin Mary 
was not to see the room until Laurie got home; 
mother had promised; yet as Laurie turned the 
corner she saw a light there. At first it startled 
her; then she laughed happily. Of course it was 
only mother or Cicily; mother always kept her 
word. What a moment it would be when she saw 
the look in Cousin Mary’s eyes! 

Dashing up the steps, Laurie opened the door. 
Then she stopped short. There was no mistaking 
that voice. Aunt Lucinda was in the guest room! 
Mother came to meet her daughter, and her 
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eyes showed clearly that she understood; but she 
said merely, “We had a telegram from Cousin 
Mary, and she cannot come till Tuesday, But 
Aunt Lucinda surprised us today.” 

With leaden steps Laurie climbed the stairs to 
the room. There was nowhere else to put Aunt 
Lucinda. Maybe,—she had almost reached the 
top step,—maybe Aunt Lucinda might care! That 
would be wonderful! % 

But the first glimpse of the room and of Aunt 
Lucinda shattered the hope. 

“Well, Laurie! Seems to me you're looking 
peaked. I’ve put away your gimcracks; I never 
could abide flumdiddles.” 

Laurie kissed Aunt Lucinda and then looked 
round the room. Aunt Lucinda had put a towel 
on the dresser and had swept all the little orna- 
ments into the desk and put old rugs, gathered 
from all parts of the house, in front of the bed 
and the dresser; she had even put towels on all 
the chair backs. Laurie ran to her room; she 
couldn’t stand it. 

The next days were terrible ones, even though 
Laurie was able to laugh, All the time she was 
wondering about Cousin Mary. They would all 
have to “double up” instead of giving her the 
lovely restful room. Laurie bit her lips. 

And then suddenly Monday morning Aunt 
Lucinda came downstairs with bonnet and bag. 
“I’ve decided to go on to Ellen’s,” she said. “I 
put your ‘gimcracks back, Laurie. I ain’t hurt 
’em none.” Her old eyes, keen and ironic, twin- 
kled as she observed her niece’s embarrassment, 
“You behaved real good, Laurie; I’ll say that for 
you,” she added. e 


STARS AND SPIDERS 


HERE is nothing repulsive about a bee. We 
eat and enjoy our honey with no shadow 
of distaste on account of its source. Yet, 
considering how violently we object to other 
insects, it is perhaps odd that we should not also 
object to the bee. What squeals of dismay and 
ejaculations of horror interrupt the picnic feast 
if a caterpillar drops into the salad, or if a lost 
ant wanders over the sandwiches! Nevertheless, a 
recent newspaper discussion calls attention to the 
fact that insects are not repellent to everyone, 
but that sometimes and in some places are even 
prized as food. 
Locusts are the typical example. The locusts 
and: wild honey of the Bible formed a diet that 
was doubly owing to insects. In parts of Africa 


and Asia locusts are still eaten. There are also’ 


African tribes that eat grubs and feast especially 
on white ants. Ants are strongly acidulated with 
formic acid; crushed and sweetened, they form a 
beverage something like lemonade. Highly civi- 
lized peoples, however, generally recoil from the 
thought of insects as food. Their nearest ap- 
proach to it has usually been in the use of coch- 
ineal, a harmless dye from the cochineal insect, 
used for coloring candies red. 

There have been individual exceptions to the 
rule of not eating insects. The erratic French 
astronomer, Lalande, is said to have eaten spi- 
ders, which he declared had a most agreeable 
flavor that resembled strawberries; but he was 
never able to induce his friends to sample even 
the smallest and most inoffensive specimen. They 
were quite willing to take his word for it. So was 
his horrified housekeeper, Gudule, who redoubled 
her efforts to keep the house speckless and spider- 
less that the master might not disgrace himself 
by indulging such an outrageous taste. Fortu- 
nately, it proved to be but a passing one. 

Like many other distinguished Frenchmen, 
Lalande at one time took a keen interest in 
cooking and liked to dabble in concoctions of his 
own. His efforts were not always successful. That 
fancy also passed. 

“With his head full of miserable stars,” Gudule 
declared indignantly, “he hardly knows oil from 
vinegar. He makes no more salads, the unhappy 
man. A donkey eating thistles along the highway 
is more grateful for his dinner! Stars are well 
enough in the sky, look you; but it is imbecile 
to allow them to interfere with your meals here 
on earth. Heaven, which created victuals and 
inspires cooks, never intended it. I, Gudule, say 
so.” 
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DECEIVING THE EMPRESS DOWAGER 


HE famous Tsi An, Empress Dowager of 

China, displayed statesmanship worthy of the 

shrewdest masculine head in any country in 
the world. Yet, on the authority of the Princess 
Der Ling, author of Two Years in the Forbidden 
City, it seems to have been possible to deceive 
her. 

Each year on her birthday she was in the habit 
of buying ten thousand birds from her own privy 
purse and setting them free, praying to the gods 
as she opened each cage that they might not be 
caught again. 

“One year,” writes the princess, “each court 
lady had presented to her a hundred birds; so 
there was a goodly flock. Among the number 
were a few parrots chained on stands, and when 
the eunuchs broke their chains the parrots would 
not move. 

“ ‘How funny!’ said the empress. ‘Each year 
a few parrots will not go away at all, and I have 
kept them until they died.’ 

“At this point the head eunuch arrived, and 
when Her Majesty told him what had happened 
he went down on his knees. 

“Your Majesty’s great luck,’ he said. ‘These 
parrots understand Your Majesty’s kindness and 
would rather stay here and serve Your Maijesty.’” 

This releasing of the birds is considered as a 
very meritorious action and will not fail of reward 


in heaven, it appears, but the situation was not 
precisely as the head eunuch had explained it. 

The eunuchs at his orders had long ago bought 
those parrots and trained them. Every day during 
Her Majesty’s nap the parrots had been brought 
to the top of the hill where the ceremony. was to 
take place and were thus made accustomed to it. 
The object of the rehearsal, of course, was to 
please and fool the empress by making-her feel 
happy and think she was so merciful that even 
such dumb things would rather stay with her 
than have their freedom. 

“The huge joke is this,” concludes the princess. 
“While Her Majesty is setting the birds free 
there are a few eunuchs waiting at the rear of 
the hill to capture them and sell them again, and 
so, no matter how Her Majesty prays for their 
freedom, they will be caught at once.” 


ee 
THE RETURN OF THE WOOD DUCK 


HE wood duck, one of the smallest, most 

beautiful and most timid of our wild 

waterfowls, is becoming more plentiful in 
America. At one time the wood duck frequented 
the streams and marshes in great numbers, but as 
hunters became more numerous the dainty little 
wild fowl was almost exterminated. Naturalists 
and bird lovers were much afraid that, like the 
passenger pigeon, it would disappear altogether; 
and national and state laws were passed that 
prohibit the killing of wood ducks. 

Since those laws were passed the wood duck 
has increased astonishingly. There are sportsmen 
who believe that before long it may be as plen- 
tiful as it was fifty years ago. From all parts of 
the country sportsmen are reporting that they 
have seen wood ducks in increasing numbers. One 
man says that he recently saw flocks of one hun- 
dred on the Illinois River. Another man writes, 
“Last fall on the Ipswich River, Massachusetts, 
I saw fifty-three wood ducks get up in one place, 
a sight I had not seen since I was ten or fifteen 
years old.” 

Wood ducks are even-appearing in the wilder 
parts of some of our city parks. Last summer 
a pair made their nest near one of the skating 
ponds in the Bronx Botanical Garden in New 
York City. There was a family of ten, but unfor- 
tunately natural enemies, perhaps the large snap- 
ping turtles that are found in the ponds of the 
garden, killed all except four of the baby ducks. 
Below the skating pond is a bit of water that is 
thickly grown with arrowhead lilies. There Mrs. 
Wood Duck brought up her family of four. In 
early fall if you went cautiously to the margin 
of the pond you might get a glimpse of the pretty 
young ducks; but it would be a fleeting glimpse. 
A feathered head would emerge from behind a 
water plant, and beady eyes would fix themselves 
on you; then all four ducks would paddle away, 
dodging from plant to plant. The mother’ herself 
was seldom seen except at dusk; she would be at 
a considerable distance. Her family of four were 
always close to her, and all would be seeking 
shelter. 
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HARD SLEDDING IN THE TROPICS 


HE city of Funchal on the island of Ma- 
deira seems a poor place for sledding of any 
kind. For not only is the climate tropical 
but the streets are laid with round, closely 
packed stones that make walking unpleasant. 
Nevertheless, as we learn from Mr. Hugo Hauff 
in Travel, the visitor can go sledding if he wishes. 

At the end of the’ pier that leads to the en- 
trance to the city stands a row of bullock carts, 
or carros, that resemble sleds with iron runners. 
Two oxen are waiting to haul them, and at the 
heads of the animals stands the driver, who is 
invariably clad in white trousers and shirt and 
who carries a long spiked staff in his hand. 

The carro is built with two seats that face each 
other and accommodate two persons comfortably. 
The seats are upholstered with bright-colored 
cloth and are seldom equipped with springs. 

When the carro is in motion a boy runs at the 
head of the team and guides the oxen according 
to the command of the driver, who runs at the 
side and urges the sleepy beasts along with prods 
of his nail-tipped staff. From time to time he 
places a piece of greased burlap on the cobbled 
pavement to allow one runner to pass easily over 
rough sections. Whenever he does that the occu- 
pants receive a sidewise jerk as one half of the 
carro slides over the rag while the other half 
drags along the stones. The ride is not so com- 
fortable as it might be. 
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SPEEDING ON THE FLOWERY PATH 


N one of the mid-Western medical schools the 
course of embryology, in which much ground 


is covered in a short time, is variously 


described as the “elimination course” or as “a | 
study in which a student can get two weeks | 


behind in two days.” In a final examination, 
says Judge, a question was asked that had not 
been mentioned in either lecture or laboratory. 

One freshman ventured to remonstrate. “Pro- 
fessor,”’ he said, “I don’t remember that you ever 
lectured on that.” 

“No, I never did,” the professor replied, “but 
I thought that while you were pondering your 
studies you would be curious about some of the 
things that I have, not lectured on and would be 
led to discover them for yourselves.” 

“Professor,” replied the student, “if you were 
being chased across a field by an angry bull, 
would you stop to gather wild flowers?” 
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Ingersoll 


HERE isa certain 
steady-going faith- 
fulness about Ingersoll 
Watches that leads ar- 
mies of live boys to pre- 
fer them for real time- 
telling. A sturdiness 
and reliability that is all- 
American in spirit. 
More than that, a 
new Ingersoll costs 
comparatively little, in 
the event of possible 
breakage or loss, 


Your dealer can show 
you a complete line. 
The models with Ra- 
diolite faces are mighty 
useful in the dark. 


Yankee $1.50 


Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc. 
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receive in your own home all the latest news, 


mu 


broadcasted throughout the United States. 

Every home will soon have a wireless tele- 
phone outfit. 
from $15 up. 


Eve! 


prices on parts and accessories. Write for this book. 
Learn about the miracle invention of the age. Easy to 
install, as simple to operate as a regular telephone. 


One copy of this booklet is yours, free. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Kansas City Chicago 
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HIS FREE catalogue tells you the kind of 
a Wireless Telephone to own, so that you 
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f Earn a Bicycle 
a , and earn money while 
riding it. We will tell 
you how you may own 
one of these beautiful 
“Bu-Co”’ Bicycles. 
Write for Catalog 
and Information 
HERMAN BUMILLER CO., 432 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Out of the 


kitchen 
by noon! 


Recipes for a care-free after- 


noon and a delicious cold 
supper. 


N AFTERNOON on theveranda! 

A motor ride into the country! 

Visits with congenial friends! These 

and other alluring prospects beckon 
to you these warm July days. 


“Yes,” you say, “If I could only 
escape the kitchen occasionally.” 


You can. 


A friend of ours did. In the cool 
of the morning she tried the menu 
given below. She found that with 
the help of Crisco its preparation 
became a sort of lark. 


We believe you'll agree, too, when 
you learn what treats you can make 
with this pure vegetable shortening. 
See if your family doesn’t compliment 
you on the delicious natural food 
flavors which Crisco leaves undis- 
guised. 


Yes, in bringing out the fine nat- 
ural flavor of foods you will find 
Crisco a most helpful partner. And 
you will find the following facts very 
important if you wish your summer 
foods to digest easily. 


Special 
Cook Book Offer 


This unique book is 
entitled “The Whys of 
Cooking.” It answers 
164 puzzling ques- 
tions about cooking 
and serving. Contains 
143 delightful rec- 
ipes. ives 45 
standards for cooking 
measurements. IIlus- 
trated in 4 colors. 
Written by the famous 
Janet McKenzie Hill. 
Simply mail 25c in 
stamps or coin to 
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What Fats do Children digest well? 


Doctors unite in this warning: ‘Carefully 
select hot weather foods for your children.” 
Speaking particularly of the digestibility of 
fats, a well-known professor of food chemis- 
try says: 


“If the melting point of the fat lies much 
above the body temperature, the fat will 
not become sufficiently fluid to be readily 
emulsified and digested.” 


Quick Nut Bread 


COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





Crisco (pure vegetable fat) melts at 97 
degrees—which is below body temperature. 


Think how easily your own little child 
will digest vegetable Crisco. 


* * * 


To assure delightfully uniform yet digestible 
cakes, pastry and fried foods order a can of Crisco 
from your grocer now. ‘Today or tomorrow try 
the recipes given on this page. In welcoming Crisco 
for your own favorite recipes remember that you 
use % less of Crisco than you would of butter or 
animal fats. f 
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Try this 
Cooling Summer 


Supper 


3 cupfuls flour 

1 teaspoonful salt 

3 scant teaspoonfuls bak- 
ing powder 

14% tablespoonfuls sugar 

1 cupful nut meats 

1% cupfuls milk 

2 tablespoonfuls 
Crisco 

1 egg beaten light 


melted 


Sift well together first four 
ingredients. Add the well- 
beaten egg to the milk, 
then add the nut meats 


: : cut fine, then the two 
meng sia ae Fol Fruit Cocktail tg wggerrts Beeipes 
The Disetute & } egg risco. en mix all to- 
Suse 4 t gether and bake one hour 
os ’ Sanaa Cold Mea in a moderate oven. 
Escalloped page wwe te 
' ing. Re-heat ‘ 
(Bake them in a Sg end scatter bits o i 





before serving. 
Crisco on top. 





Small, medium and large sized cans 
Crisco is also made and sold in Canada 


Quick Nut Bread 
(Gee Recipe 3° Right) 


Asparagus ase Dressing 
Cherry or Berry Pie 


(See Recipe at Right) 
Iced Beverage 







Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat! 


Cherry or Berry Pie 


First make a plain pastry 
from this recipe: 

1% cupfuls flour 

4% teaspoonful salt 

¥ cupful Crisco 
4 to 6 tablespoonfuls cold 

water 
(sufficient for one medium 
size pie) 

With a knife cut Crisco into 
sifted flour and salt until 
mixture looks like coarse 
meal, then add_ slowly 
enough ice water to make a 
paste that clears the bowl. 
Take half of dough, roll out 
on lightly floured board un- 
til about 44 inchthick Roll 
tightly from center outward. 

se light motion in hand- 
ling rolling pin. Line pie 
pan letting pastry emerge 
4% inch over edge. Mix one 
cup sugar with one tea- 
prs flour and a pinch 
of salt. Mix this thorough- 
ly with fruit. Fill pie pan, 
add bits of Crisco, moisten 
edges with cold water. Roll 
the remaining half of pastry 


to a thin sheet. Cover the 
a pie. Press edges close to- 
gether. Trim 


with knife and 
a few slits in 
center. Bake 4% 


hour in hot oven. 


For delicious cakes which 
stay fresh longer. 


For digestible and flaky 
pastry. 


For crisp, digestible fried 












